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In his two articles on the reception of Rousseau’s works in Eng- 
land, Professor James H. Warner has added considerably to the 
study of Rousseau’s influence upon English thought during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century.’ I have been interested chiefly 
in his conclusions concerning the two Discourses, and in another 
place I have submitted evidence indicating that the reception of 
the Discourse on the Arts and Sciences was perhaps more vigorous 
and more favorable than he supposed.? Additional information 
concerning the reception of the Discourse on Inequality leads me 
likewise to qualify somewhat his conclusion that English criticism 
of the essay was ‘‘almost entirely adverse’’ and to wonder whether 
he was justified in minimizing, on the basis of his findings, Rous- 
seau’s influence in the spread of romantic thought.* Hence I add 
once more to what he has found in the hope that the conjunction of 
our material will result in a more complete account of the begin- 
nings of Rousseau’s influence in England. 

Although I agree with Professor Warner that during the years 


1°‘ The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England to Rousseau’s two Discours,’’ 
PMLA, xvi (1933), 471-487; and ‘‘A Bibliography by Eighteenth-Century 
English Editions of J. J. Rousseau,’’ P.Q. xm (1934), 225-247. 

2Rousseau’s First Discourse in England, PMLA ui (1937), 908-911. 

3Professor Warner’s conclusion is that the second Discourse ‘‘did not play a 
great part in creating or in augmenting English ‘romantic’ interest in primi- 
tive civilizations’’ and that ‘‘one may well doubt, as far as eighteenth-century 
England is concerned, the statement of Oliver Elton to the effect that, ‘In the 
philosophy back of Romanticism, Rousseau wielded the most potent single in- 
fluence.’’?’ (See PMLA, xuivu (1933), 485 and note 80). The conclusions of 
the present article, dealing only with the reception of the Discourse prior to 
the publication of the translation in January, 1762, will be strengthened, I 
hope, by another, now in preparation, which will consider English discussion 
of the Discourse from 1762 on. 
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between the publication of the Discourse in Paris (1755) and the 
appearance of the first translation (1762), the essay was by no 
means the ‘‘fashionable topick,’’ as Boswell called it, that it be- 
came in 1763, it nevertheless was more generally discussed than is 
indicated by the two comments (Adam Smith’s and Oliver Gold- 
smith’s) which he noted. Nor do I think that even in these early 
years English opinion was quite as hostile as he suggests. To sup- 
port these statements, I wish, first, to reconsider the opinions of 
Smith and Goldsmith, which did not, I think, constitute an attack 
upon the Discourse; second, to submit two comments not hitherto 
noied; and finally to consider the possibility that in Burke’s Vindi- 
cation of Natural Society (1756) and in Johnson’s Rasselas (1759) 
are to be found these authors’ first attacks upon Rousseau, whose 
ideas they so consistently opposed in later years. 


I 


It is true that Adam Smith, in his Letter to the Authors of the 
Edinburgh Review,* was suspicious of Rousseau’s sentimental piec- 
ture of the state of nature, but there was much in the Discourse 
that he found to praise and even to make use of in future publica- 
tions of hisown. He introduced Rousseau to his fellow-countrymen 
as the most considerable French philosopher since Descartes, and 
the essay itself as a refreshing change from the dreary output of 
the Scottish press. He traced Rousseau’s system to its source in 
the second volume of the Fable of the Bees, but found Mandeville’s 
principles ‘‘softened, improved, and embellished, and stript of all 
that tendency to corruption and licentiousness which has disgraced 
them in their original author.’’ He pointed out the difference be- 
tween the two philosophers in their views of the state of nature and 
the reasons for man’s leaving it, and their agreement as to the laws 
of society being maintained by the cunning and the powerful to 
suppress the rest of mankind. Smith then continued: ‘‘Mr. Rous- 
seau however criticises upon Dr. Mandeville: he observes, that pity, 
the only amiable principle which the English author allows to be 
natural to man, is capable of producing all those virtues, whose 
reality Dr. Mandeville denies.’’ This was a point, of course, which 
was close to Smith’s own philosophy in the Moral Sentiments of 
1759, the first paragraph of which is little more than a restatement of 


Rousseau’s conception of pity.’ Nor was Smith’s agreement with 
pi 


*Edinburgh Review for 1755, 2nd ed. (London, 1818), pp. 121-135. 
5See H. W. Thompson, A Scottish Man of Feeling, Henry Mackenzie (Lon- 
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Rousseau limited to moral considerations. The theory of individual- 
ism basie to the Wealth of Nations has been shown to be derived 
largely from the Discourse. When Smith summed up the essay 
as revealing ‘‘only the true spirit of a republican carried a little 
too far,’’ he indicated a sympathy for Rousseau’s political liberal- 
ism from which he never completely departed. Although he was on 
Hume’s side in the famous quarrel in 1766,’ his last recorded state- 
ment about Rousseau is significant. In a conversation with his 
friend Saint Fond in 1782, he compared Voltaire and Rousseau as 
follows: 


Voltaire set himself to correct the vices and follies of mankind by laughing at 
them, and sometimes by treating them with severity, but Rousseau conducts the 
reader to reason and truth by the attractions of sentiment and the force of 
conviction. His ‘‘Social Compact’’ will one day avenge all the persecutions he 
suffered.§ 


Thus I question Professor Warner’s statement that Oliver Gold- 
smith, in his Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning, 
1759, ‘‘earried on the attack’’ against the Discourse, because, first, I 
doubt whether Smith’s article constitutes an attack and, second, 


don, 1931), pp. 19-20, for a discussion of the place of Smith’s theory of pity, 
as elaborated in the Moral Sentiments, in the sentimental movement. Thomp- 
son suggests that Smith be added to Hutcheson and Shaftesbury as Mackenzie’s 
models, 

6Glenn R. Morrow, Ethical and Economic Theories of Adam Smith, Cornell 
Studies in Philosophy, x11 (New York, 1923), p. 87, writes: ‘‘The doctrine 
of natural law from which it [Smith’s individualism] was derived was not 
only a philosophy of natural jurisprudence, but a philosophy of the rights of 
man. The explosive force which it contained became manifest in the revolu- 
tionary principles of the latter half of the century. Adam Smith’s connec- 
tion with this revolutionary philosophy can not be ignored. We have already 
noticed that he broke with the Physiocratic thought in asserting the natural 
equality of all men, and based on this belief his theory of labor value. Rous- 
seau’s essay on the Origin and Foundations of Inequality among Men had 
early attracted his attention, and his review of this work in... 1755 showed a 
significant suspension of judgment: he seemed to be waiting for further de- 
velopment of Rousseau’s thought before determining his attitude toward it. 
There can be no doubt that he followed the progress of the revolutionary 
philosophy with great interest. When he ascribed the origin of government to 
the rise of private property he probably showed the influence of the above- 
mentioned essay of Rousseau. Another point of agreement with Rousseau was 
his distrust of class interests in government, and his belief that the general 
welfare is best expressed by individuals, not groups. Consequently, though we 
have every reason to believe that Adam Smith’s political attitude was never 
very sympathetic toward the revolutionary philosophy, yet his economic theory 
came very near the revolutionary spirit in its advocacy of measures for libera- 
tion of the individual.’’ 

7See his letter to Hume from Paris, July 6, 1766, in Francis Hirst, Adam 
Smith (New York, 1904), p. 137. 


8The conversation is recorded by John Rae, Life of Adam Smith (London, 
1895), p. 372. 
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Goldsmith’s position is so vacillating that I hesitate to place him 
among the attackers. Although, as I think, the passage on Rousseau 
in the Enquiry deals with the implications of the first Discourse 
rather than with the second, and although it is true that Goldsmith 
rebuked Rousseau for his ingenuousness in being ‘‘enraged with one 
half of mankind, because they unavoidably make the other half 
unhappy”’ (sentiments, he added, which were the ‘‘result of much 
good nature and little experience’’), he showed sufficient sympathy 
with Rousseau’s distrust of learning to worry his conservative 
biographer, Prior. A year later, when in Letter Lxxx1 of the 
Citizen of the World (October 6, 1760) he again expressed himself 
upon the questions that Rousseau had raised in the Discourses, his 
position is likewise uncertain. He agreed, first, with Rousseau in 
declaring that the arts and sciences were harmful to a state of 
nature and then with his opponents, that learning was indispensable 
to a civilized state. But his picture of the ‘‘barbarous Siberian’’ 
who is ‘‘too wise .. . to exhaust his time in quest of knowledge, 
which neither curiosity prompts nor pleasure impels him to pursue’’ 
was sufficiently sentimental to provoke Dr. Johnson’s remark three 
years later that Goldsmith ‘‘has been loose in his principles, but he 
is coming right.’"° It is my feeling, then, that neither Smith nor 
Goldsmith set himself solidly against Rousseau and that certain 
aspects of the Discourse on Inequality appealed strongly to both. 


II 


Nor were Smith and Goldsmith the only Englishmen to make ex- 
plicit statements about the Discourse before its translation in 1762. 
Two other comments show that English opinion was divided be- 
tween the sentimentalists and the conservatives. The prevailing 
voice was against Rousseau, as might be expected, but Goldsmith 
was not alone in his ‘‘loose principles.’? Many readers, as Adam 
Smith prophesied, were to see in the return to nature an attractive 
avenue of romantic escape. To the ‘‘Blues,’’ for instance, the 


®*James Prior, Life of Goldsmith (London, 1837), 1, 310-311. Prior noticed 
among the weaker points of the essay ‘‘a somewhat affected, for it could scarce- 
ly be real, depreciation of science; some contradictions; a few paradoxes and 
novelties, advanced probably with the design of provoking discussion or draw- 
ing attention to the book. ..’’ These are the same charges, it may be noted, 
which conservative Englishmen had leveled at Rousseau from the first. 

10See also Hoxie Neale Fairchild, The Noble Savage (New York, 1928), pp. 
68-69, for a discussion of Goldsmith’s position in the Citizen of the World. 
His conclusion is that Goldsmith ‘‘shows a mind veering between Rousseau and 
his opponents of the encyclopedia group, but finally siding with the latter.’’ 
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prospect of the simple life was inviting. On June 30, 1758, Benja- 
min Stillingfleet wrote to Mrs. Montagu about a philosophical 
botanist who lived alone in a hut, dressed his own meat, and slept 
on a bed of herbs for only four hours a day. ‘‘In short,’’ wrote 
Stillingfleet, ‘‘he is such a sort of man that if there were a nation 
of such, I should join with that ingenious savage, Rousseau, and 
prefer them to the old Greeks in their most polished state.’’? But, 
six months later, such sentiments were sternly rebuked. In his 
Epistles Philosophical and Moral, William Kenrick, whose later 
work as Rousseau’s translator was both prolifie and characteristic- 
ally devious, declared that the talk of those who exalt the state of 
nature, wherein man is on a level with brutes, was vain and idle: 


Let rash polemicks idly prate 

Of nature and a nat’ral state, 

The arts of social life despise, 

And think that brutes are only wise; 
Pretending better had it been 

If kings and priests we ne’er had seen; 
If lawless, ignorant and wild, 

Man had been left, while yet a child, 
With brutes to share a common fate; 
More blest than in his present state: 
Go thou, and act a social part, 

Man’s nat’ral state’s a state of art.12 


In a footnote to the last line quoted, Kenrick leaves no doubt that 
Rousseau is the chief of the ‘‘rash polemicks’’ against whom he is 
inveighing. The note is interesting as an anticipation of a half- 
century of conservative criticism of Rousseau, and I quote it in full: 


The word natural, as Mr. Hume justly observes, is commonly taken in so 
many senses, that its signification remains very loose and indeterminate. The 
ingenious Rousseau of Geneva, after having declaimed heartily against la bonne 
chere, or, in plain English, displayed the terrible consequences of eating beef 
and pudding, cries out, Voila les funestes garands que la plupart de nos maux 
sont notre propre ouvrage, et que nous les aurions presque tous évités, en 
conservant la maniére de vivre simple, uniforme, et solitaire qui nos étoit 
prescrite par la nature. Si elle nous a destinés & étre sains, j’ose presque 
assurer, que l’etat de réflexion est un etat contre nature, et que l’homme qué 
meédite est un animal dépravé. What use is here made of the word nature! 
but I would ask, if mankind ever were in this state of solitude, how came it 
about that they are united in a social one?—were they led to it by inclination 
or necessity? If by inclination, nature evidently prescribed it; if by the 
necessities peculiar to their species, a state of society was not only prescribed 
but enforced by nature. Indeed, whoever before doubted of man’s being, by 
nature, a social animal!13 


11Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, ed. Matthew Montagu (London, 1813), 
Iv, 85. 


12Kenrick, Epistles, ete. (London, 1759), pp. 322ff. 
13E pistles, p. 323. 
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Either to praise or blame, then, Englishmen regarded Rousseau 
from the first as a leading proponent of primitivistic thought. Next 
year (1760), when Palissot’s satire upon the Encyclopedists, Les 
Philosophes, made a great stir in Paris, the Monthly Review for 
October™* commented at some length, and unfavorably, upon its 
burlesque of Rousseau’s man of nature in the person of Crispin, 
who enters on all fours munching a piece of lettuce and declaiming 
upon the advantages of the natural state. ‘‘The Ingenious Savage’”’ 
was a title which clung to Rousseau throughout the century; and 
when his reputation was established, there were very few discus- 
sions of the state of nature in which his name did not figure. 


Ill 


As Adam Smith wrote in 1755, ‘‘no author ever proposed to 
treat of this subject who did not excite the public interest,’’ and 
his statement is particularly true of the few years following the 
publication of the second Discourse. The possibility that Burke 
and Johnson, along with the others already mentioned, had Rous- 
seau in mind when they declared themselves upon the state of 
nature leads to interesting conjecture. In neither the Vindication 
nor in Rasselas is Rousseau’s name mentioned, nor can there be 
found verbal parallels which point ineontrovertibly to a more than 
general bearing of these essays upon the Discourse. But they re- 
flect so closely the spirit of contemporary conservative opinion that 
it is hard to believe that their authors were not aware of the views 
of Rousseau on this much-debated subject. In general, it can be 
shown, first, that both Burke and Johnson had ample opportunity 
to read the Discourse before embarking on their publications; see- 
ond, that the basie arguments of the Discourse are dealt with by 
both ; and, third, that their explicit statements about Rousseau after 
his name became famous correspond perfectly with the opinions ex- 
pressed in the Vindication and Rasselas. 

A Vindication of Natural Society: Or, a View of the Miseries 
and Evils arising to Mankind from Every Species of Artificial So- 
ciety, published anonymously in May, 1756, purported to be an 
essay by Bolingbroke which Mallet had neglected to include in his 
long-awaited edition of the Works of 1754. It so cleverly imitated 
Bolingbroke’s style that it deceived many able erities.° ‘‘The De- 


14XXII, 318-323. 

15See Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley (London, 1910), pp. 254-255; James 
Prior, Life of Burke (London, 1854), p. 45; Critical Review, 1 (June, 1756), 
420-426; Monthly Review, xv (July, 1756), 18-22. 
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sign was,’’ wrote Burke in the preface to the edition of the follow- 
ing year, ‘‘to shew that, without the Exertion of any considerable 
Forces, the same Engines which were employed for the Destruction 
of Religion, might be employed with equal Success for the Sub- 
version of Government ...’’ Although, as I shall show, there are 
reasons for believing that Burke consciously employed the ‘‘En- 
gines’’ of the Discourse in his ironically subversive argument, it 
may be well to admit at the outset the chief reasons against any 
such notion. Burke never mentioned Rousseau in connection with 
his satire, either at the time of publication or subsequently. Fur- 
ther, the argument of the state of nature was a commonplace in the 
philosophy of the day ;'* and, finally, Burke made quite clear that 
Bolingbroke was the chief object of his irony. 

There are other considerations, however, which lead me to think 
that Burke made use of the Discourse in writing the Vindication. 
In the first place, he had other writers in mind besides Bolingbroke. 
in the preface to the second edition (1757), he spoke of ‘‘this sort 
of Writers’’ whose influence he considered dangerous, and he was 
eager to expose ‘‘the Reasonings which this noble Writer and several 
others have been pleased to dignify with the Name of Philosophy.’’ 
Later in the Vindication he wrote: ‘‘The Fabrick of Superstition 
has in this our Age and Nation received much ruder Schocks than 
it had ever felt before; and through the Chinks and Breaches of 
our Prison, we see such Glimmerings of light, and feel such refresh- 
ing Airs of Liberty, as daily raise our Ardor for more.’’ His 
essay, then, was not merely a satire upon Bolingbroke’s specious 
‘‘Reasonings’’ but an attack upon an alarming tendency of con- 
temporary thought. That he could have read the Discourse before 
1756 is beyond doubt. He may have read it during his visits to 
France,!* or he may have come across it in London. Certainly he 
had as much chance of seeing it as did Adam Smith in Glasgow. 


16See Bertram Newman, Edmund Burke (London, 1927), p. 12; Jean 
Morel, Recherches sur les sources du Discours de l’Inégalité in Annales de la 
Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, v, 119-198; Hoxie Neale Fairchild, The Noble 
Savage (New York), Chapters 1, m1, Iv; S.C. Chew, ‘‘An English Precursor 
of Rousseau,’?’ MLN, (1917), pp. 321-337. 


17V indication, 2nd ed. (London, 1757), p. 8. Cf. Rousseau’s ardent defense 
of liberty in the dedication of his Discourse to the Republic of Geneva. In 
phrases comparable to Burke’s he describes the Romans, after having thrown 
off the yoke of the Tarquins, ‘‘s’accoutumant peu & peu a respirer 1’air salutaire 
de la liberté.’’ Discours (Amsterdam, 1755), p. xiii. 

18See his letter to Richard Shackleton, August 10, 1757, in Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, ed. Charles Fitzwilliam and Richard Bourke (London, 1844), I, 
32. 
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Furthermore, we know from his review of the Letter to D’Alembert 
in the Annual Register for 1759 that his knowledge of Rousseau’s 
previous works was of some standing.’® The passage is interesting 
as a parallel to Kenrick’s criticism of Rousseau in the Epistles; and 
it should be noted that here Burke makes explicitly much the same 
charges against Rousseau that he had leveled at Bolingbroke and 
others in the preface to the Vindication: 


None of the present writers have a greater share of talents and learning than 
Rousseau; yet it has been his misfortune and that of the world, that those of 
his works which have made the greatest noise, and acquired to their author the 
highest reputation, have been of little real use or emolument to mankind. A 
tendency to paradox, which is always the bane of solid learning, and threatens 
now to destroy it, a splenetic disposition carried to misanthropy, and an austere 
virtue pursued to an unsociable fierceness, have prevented a great deal of the 
good effects which might be expected from such a genius, A satire upon civil- 
ized society, a satire upon learning, may make a tolerable sport for an in- 
genious fancy; but if carried farther, it can do no more (and that in such a 
way is surely too much) than to unsettle our notions of right and wrong, and 


lead by degrees to universal scepticism.?° 


But the most impressive evidence of Burke’s possible indebtedness 
to the Discoure is internal. In his Burke, 1879, Lord Morley com- 
mented upon the striking similarity between the two essays,”! and in 
1928 Oliver Elton confirmed his suggestion.2? Burke’s argument, 
with a few digressions,”* takes the familiar course of Rousseau’s: 
man’s first great error lay in abandoning the state of nature for 
organized society, established by the cunning and unscrupulous few 
and maintained by tyranny and oppression; and to this change can 
be attributed the gradual degeneration of his character and all the 
miseries of his present lot.2* Furthermore, in innumerable details 


19See Annual Register 8th ed. (London, 1802), m, 479-484. Burke’s author- 
ship of this review, and many others, in the Annual Register is generally ac- 
cepted. It is discussed at length by Mr. Thomas W. Copeland in an unpub- 
lished Yale dissertation. 

20Cf. the charges here directed specifically against Rousseau with the argu- 
ment of Burke’s Preface of 1757; Bolingbroke, he wrote, was a man of great 
talents who employed them ‘‘in a sort of sullen Labour, in which, if the 
Author could succeed, he is obliged to own, that nothing could be more fatal 
to Mankind than his Success.’’ ‘‘. . . this noble Writer and several others’’ 
he accuses of fondness for paradox, a style that is dangerously persuasive, 
and an argument which unsettles our notions of vice and virtue, religion and 
government. 

21See Morley, Works (London, 1921) xiv, 15-17. 

22Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780 (London, 1928), m, 248-249. 

23Two passages in the Vindication, the thirty-page account of the wars and 
butcheries attendant upon the progress of civilization, and Burke’s criticism 
of social conditions in England, have no direct parallels in the Discourse; but 
suggestions for such digressions are plentiful in Rousseau. 

24It should be noted that this represents a conception of society which Boling- 
broke himself emphatically denied. (See Works, ed. David Mallet [ London, 
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as well as in general outline the two essays are similar. Lord Mor- 
ley said that ‘‘there are passages in the Discourse . . . that are easily 
interchangeable with passages in the Vindication,’’**> and upon close 
examination these are seen to mount up to such a number that it is 
difficult to see how the relationship between the two essays could be 
merely accidental.”® It is my feeling, then, that Burke was drawn 
into what Lord Morley called ‘‘the deepest of all the currents in 
the thought of the eigthteenth century’’*" by the bitterest enemy of 
his later years, Rousseau. 

If the Vindication is indeed Burke’s first attack upon Rousseau, 
it is entirely consistent with his later denunciation of the ‘‘ despised 
theorist, the metaphysical ‘madman’ of Geneva.’’** For Rousseau’s 
other works he had little sympathy. He found in Emilius ‘‘a pro- 
found knowledge of the human mind,’’ but declared parts of it to 
be ‘‘dangerous both to piety and morals.’’® Eloisa moved him to 
fury; and in the Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, 
1791, he denounced the novel as an ‘‘unfashioned, indelicate, sour, 
gloomy, ferocious medley of pedantry and lewdness,’”*° and its 
author as a man ‘‘whose practical and speculative morals were 
vicious in the extreme.’’*' He saw in the excesses of the Revolution 
the logical outcome of Rousseau’s extravagant individualism,*? 
which he opposed to the end with characteristic vigor. 

The probability that Dr. Johnson intended certain passages in 
Rasselas as a satire upon Rousseau’s ideas on the state of nature can 
likewise be established only by cireumstantial evidence and internal 
parallels. Certainly the subject had occupied his attention long 
before the publication of the Discourse ;** and one hesitates, in sug- 


1754], v, 107, 110, 123, 149, and passim.) Thus the supposition is made more 
likely, I think, that Burke was satirizing the political implications of the 
Discourse. 

25Works, xiv, 15. 

26See the list, appended to this article, of the most striking parallels be- 
tween the essays. 

27Works, xXtv, 16. 

28C,. E. Vaughan, “he political Writings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Cam- 
bridge, 1915), 1, 83. Vaughan thus describes Burke’s attitude toward Rousseau. 

29Review of Emilius in Annual Register for 1762. 

80Burke, Works (Boston, 1884), Iv, 31. 

31] bid., p. 25. 

32Cf. Vaughan, op. cit., 1, 14: ‘‘The theory of the Discourse, if there be 
any theory at all, can by no possibility be anything but a theory of individual 
rights. The conception of man implied throughout the first part of it is that 
of an isolated being. And such a conception, if applied to political specula- 
tion, could end in nothing but individualism run mad.’’ 


33Robert Kleuker, Dr. Samuel Johnsons Verhiltnis zur franzésischen Literatur 
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gesting reasons for his discussing it in 1759, to go beyond ideas 
which were generally current. But between his early treatments of 
the subject and the position he maintains in Rasselas there is a 
notable difference; and it may not be fantastic to suggest the Dis- 
course as a possible reason. In his early essays and particularly in 
the Adventurer for June 26, 1753, his attitude was curiously lib- 
eral. ‘‘It were a speculation,’’ he wrote, ‘‘worthy of a philosoph- 
ical mind, to examine how much is taken away from our native 
abilities, as well as added to them, by artificial expedients.’’*° Civ- 
ilized life, he wrote, could be simplified with little loss of comfort; 
the Indian of the forest, by dexterity and strength, maintains him- 
self in fair contentment; and mankind could learn to live with 
much less assistance from his fellows. The ‘‘perseverance and ad- 
dress’’ developed by man in the savage state were to be admired. 
To be sure, he concluded his essay by insisting that the basis of 
true happiness is friendly co-operation among civilized people; but 
his admission of the possibility of savage virtues and the plea for 
simplicity which runs through this and other of his early essays is 
sufficient warrant, I think, for those who have detected a liberal 
tendency in Johnson’s early thought. 


(Strassburg, 1907), pp. 131ff., diseusses Johnson’s treatment of the subject in 
Rambler 33 (July 10, 1750); 104 (March 16, 1751); 131 (June 18, 1751); and 
in Adventurer 119 (Dec. 25, 1753). It is not unlikely that the Discourse on the 
Arts and Sciences, in which Rousseau compares the simplicity of primitive ages 
with the decadence of modern society, had some connection with Johnson’s in- 
terest in the subject at this time. In Rambler 172 (Nov. 9, 1751), which dis- 
cusses the dangers of prosperity and riches, Kleuker detects a possible refer- 
ence to the Discourse when Johnson say that these dangérs are not so serious 
‘*as some have asserted in the bitterness of resentment, or heat of declama- 
tion.’’ (See Kleuker, p. 138.) Between 1755 and 1759, Johnson’s most im- 
portant treatment of the state of nature is, as Kleuker points out, in Idler 37 
(Dee. 30, 1758). 

34Both Kleuker and Sigyn Christiani, Samuel Johnson als Kritiker (Leipzig, 
1931), pp. 29-31, emphasize Johnson’s distinctly Rousseauistic leanings in these 
early essays. Their thesis is that Johnson was at first in theoretical agreement 
with Rousseau but was later repelled by the violent extremes to which he car- 
ried his argument. Cf. Kleuker: ‘‘Johnson hasst in Rousseau nicht den 
Philosophen, sondern den unzufriedenen Norgler an allem Bestehenden und 
den Neuerer auf sozialem, wie auf politischem Gebiete, den Aufwiegler der 
unteren Volksklassen gegen die oberen, des Volkes gegen die Regierung, den 
schlimmsten Feind des éffentlichen Friedens und Gliickes’’ (p. 154). Cf. 
Christiani: ‘‘Es waren in Johnson zwar Rousseausche Ideen, die Richtlinien 
einer neuen Gesellschaftsordnung hitten werden kénnen, aber am entscheidenden 
Punkt trennten sich die Wege Rousseaus und Johnsons: Rousseau arbeitete an 
der Verwirklichung seiner Ideen, Johnson, feindlich jedem Umsturtz und dem 
englischen praktischen Konservativismus eng verhaftet, schrak zuriick, als 
der Franzose jene kiihnen Theorien, die ihm dem Engliinder, nur ein fernes 
Ideal waren, schon in der Gegenwart oder in der nachsten Zukunft in die 
Wirklichkeit einer neuen Gesellschaftsordnung umsetzen wollte’’ (p. 30). 


35Adventurer 67. This essay is not mentioned by Kleuker. 
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But the Discourse, in which Johnson’s moderate censure of the 
complexities of modern society became an attack upon the very 
foundations of civilization, could hardly have escaped either his 
notice or his indignation during the three and a half years between 
its publication and the writing of Rasselas. As we have seen, it 
was accessible in England almost immediately after it appeared in 
Paris and became further available when Nourse imported the 
Oeuvres Diverses in 1758.°° If Johnson read it, he must have per- 
ceived its challenge to his essentially conservative position; and it 
is at least not impossible that he answered the challenge in Rasselas. 
He speaks here more pointedly on the state of nature than ever be- 
fore, and the liberal tinge of the early essays has quite disap- 
peared.*? The most important passage dealing with the subject is 
an ironic patchwork of Rousseauian ‘‘cant,’’ and others point clear- 
ly, I think, to the charge of ‘‘nonsense’’ (though very good non- 
sense !*°) which he aimed at Rousseau in later years. 

When Rasselas, Imlae, and the princess were on their way to visit 
the hermit who lived near the lowest cataract of the Nile, they 
came upon some shepherds tending their flocks. Imlae suggested 
that in pastoral simplicity Rasselas might find the choice of life 
which he so ardently sought; and the three travellers paused for a 
while with the shepherds, trying to induce them ‘‘by small presents 
and familiar questions, to tell their opinions of their own state.’’ 
But the visitors found them 


so rude and ignorant, so little able to compare the good with the evil of the 
occupation, and so indistinct in their narratives and descriptions, that very 
little could be learned from them. But it was evident, that their hearts were 
eankered with discontent; that they considered themselves, as condemned to 
labor for the luxury of the rich, and looked up, with stupid malevolence, toward 
those that were placed above them.39 


36Advertised in the Monthly Review, xvut (January, 1758), p. 96. The 
Oeuvres contained both Discourses, Narcisse, the letter on French music, and 
the Devin du Village. 

37Neither Kleuker nor Christiani consider Johnson’s treatment of the state 
of nature in Rasselas, in which, it seems to me, he speaks more pertinently upon 
the subject than in any of the above-mentioned essays. Kleuker notes in 
Johnson about this time (Idler 61 and 63, June 15 and 30, 1759) a definite 
backsliding from his earlier (and I think very mild) Rousseauistie position. 
But nowhere, I think, is this tendency more obvious than in Rasselas. 

38Cf. Johnson on Rousseau, September 30, 1769: ‘‘ Why, Sir, a man who talks 
nonsense so well, must know that he is talking nonsense.’’ Life, ed. Hill-Powell 
(Oxford, 1934) 74. 

39Works (Oxford, 1825), 1, 242. Cf. Johnson’s ridicule of the arguments for 
the superior happiness of the savage life in his conversation with Boswell on 
September 30, 1769: ‘‘Sir, there can be nothing more false. The savages 
have no bodily advantages beyond those of civilized men. They have not 
better health; and as to care or mental uneasiness, they are not above it, but 
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The princess, although she hoped that all descriptions of primitive 
pleasures were not fabulous, declared her distaste for such envious 
savages and said that she would not soon again desire to see more 
specimens of rustic happiness. 

After learning from the hermit the vanity of a life of solitude, 
Rasselas went often to an assembly of learned men, from whom he 
hoped to gain wisdom for his choice of life. ‘*‘Their manners,’’ he 
found, ‘‘were somewhat coarse, but their conversation was instruc- 
tive, and their disputations acute, though sometimes too violent, and 
often continued, till neither controvertist remembered, upon what 
question they began.’’**° When he told them of the hermit’s re- 
nunciation of the solitary life, they expressed themselves variously 
upon the merits of his decision and upon the general subject of the 
pursuit of happiness. One of their number, in words which are 
reminiscent of Burke’s irony in the Vindication, thus expounds the 
happiness of life according to nature: 


Nothing is more idle, than to inquire after happiness, which nature has kindly 
placed within our reach. The way to be happy is to live according to nature,#1 
in obedience to that universal and unalterable law with which every heart is 
originally impressed; which is not written on it by precept, but engraven by 
destiny, not instilled by education, but infused at our nativity.42 He that 
lives according to nature will suffer nothing from the delusions of hope, or 
importunities of desire; he will receive and reject with equability of temper; 
and act or suffer as the reason of things shall alternately prescribe.¢43 Other 


below it, like bears. No, Sir; you are not to talk such paradox: let me have 
no more on’t’’ (Life, u, 73). 

40See Works, pp. 247ff. (Chapter xx: ‘‘The Happiness of a Life, Led 
according to Nature.’’) Johnson probably referred here to the controversy 
aroused by both the Discourses. Since 1750, Rousseau’s ‘‘ paradoxes’’ had 
been under almost continuous discussion. Cf. the opening sentences of Gold- 
smith’s letter of October 6, 1760, in the Citizen of the World, about the dis- 
pute ‘‘which has for some time divided the philosophers of Europe . . . whether 
arts and sciences are more serviceable or prejudicial to mankind. This dispute, 
which has already given so much employment to speculative indolence, has been 
managed with much ardor, and ( not to suppress our sentiments) with but lit- 
tle sagacity.’’ From the first, Englishmen had been scornful of the vehemence 
with which the dispute had been carried on. 

41Cf. Rousseau’s praise of Geneva, in the Dedication of the Discourse, for 
governing its citizens in a manner ‘‘la plus approchante de la loi naturelle’’ 
and thus making for their happiness. See also O. Elton’s suggestion (Survey, 
I, 134) of a parallel between Johnson’s philosopher and Fielding’s Mr. Square. 

42Rousseau describes man in his natural state, uncorrupted by society, as 
‘fun étre agissant toujours par des principes certains & invariables’’ with a 
‘‘eéleste & majestueuse simplicité dont son Auteur l’avoit empreinte .. .’’ 
(Preface to the Discours, Amsterdam, 1755, p. Lv). 

43After describing the ills of society (‘‘les veilles, les excés de toute espece, 
les transports immodérés de toutes les Passions, les fatigues & 1’épuisement 
d’Esprit, les chagrins, & les peines sans nombre. . .’’), Rousseau attributes 
them all to our failure to conserve ‘‘la maniére de vivre simple, uniforme, & 
solitaire qui nous étoit prescrite par la Nature’’ (p. 22). Throughout the 
Discourse his picture of man in the state of nature is of one who lives simply, 
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men may amuse themselves with subtle definitions or intricate ratiocinations.44 
Let them learn to be wise by easier means; let them observe the hind of the 
forest, and the linnet of the grove: let them consider the life of animals 
whose motions are regulated by instinct; they obeyed their guide, and are 
happy.45 Let us, therefore, at length, cease to dispute, and learn to live; throw 
away the incumbrance of precepts, which they, who utter them, with so much 
pride and pomp, do not understand, and carry with us this simple and in- 
telligible maxim: That deviation from nature is deviation from happiness.4¢ 


Rasselas was much impressed by this discourse but doubtful of its 
meaning. ‘‘Let me only know,’’ he asked, ‘‘what it is to live ac- 
cording to nature.’’ ‘‘To live according to nature,’’ the philosopher 
explained, ‘‘is to act always with due regard to the fitness arising 
from the relations and qualities of causes and effects; to concur 
with the great and unchangeable scheme of universal felicity; to 
co-operate with the general disposition and tendency of the present 
system of things.’’ But Rasselas was still mystified and soon found 
that ‘‘this was one of the sages whom he should understand less, as 
he heard him longer.’’ 

Further on in Rasselas, in the chapter on ‘‘the dangerous pre- 
valence of the imagination,’’**? Johnson discussed the habits of 
mind which generated such visionary schemes. Imlae thus warned 
the prince of the dangers of a life devoted to solitary study: 


To indulge the power of fiction, and send imagination out upon the wing, is 
often the sport of those who delight too much in silent speculation. ... He 
who has nothing external that can divert him, must find pleasure in his own 
thoughts, and must conceive himself what he is not; for who is pleased with 
what he is? He then expatiates in boundless futurity, and culls, from all 
imaginable conditions, that which, for the present moment, he should most 
desire; amuses his desires with impossible enjoyments, and confers upon his 
pride unattainable dominion. The mind dances from scene to scene, unites all 


vigorously, enduring hardships and asking for nothing that nature cannot 
supply him. 

44Cf. Rousseau’s determination to read the story of mankind from nature, 
not from books: ‘‘O Homme, de quelque Contrée que tu sois, quelles que 
soient tes opinions, écoute; Voici ton histoire telle que j’ai cru la lire, non 
dans les Livres de tes semblables qui sont menteurs, mais dans la Nature qui 
ne ment jamais. Tout ce qui fera d’elle, fera vrai. . .’’ (pp. 7-8). 

45Cf. Rousseau: ‘‘La Nature traite tous les animaux abandonnés & ses soins 
avec une prédilection, qui semble montrer combien elle est jalouse de ce droit. 
Le Cheval, le Chat, le Taureau, 1’Ane méme ont la plipart une taille plus haute, 
tous une constitution plus robuste, plus de vigueur, de force & de courage dans 
les foréts que dans nos maisons. .. . I] en est ainsi de 1’homme méme: en 
devenant sociable & Esclave, il devient foible, craintif, rampant. ..’’ (p. 25). 

46Cf. This ironic exhortation with the concluding paragraph of the first 
Discourse: ‘‘O vertu, science sublime des ames simples! faut-il done tant de 
peines & d’appareil pour te connoitre? Tes principes ne sont-ils pas gravés 
dans tous les coeurs? & ne suffit-il pas, pour apprendre tes loix, de rentrer en 
soi-meme, & d’ ecouter la voix de la conscience dans le silence des passions? 
Voila la véritable philosophie; scachons nous en contenter. . .’’ Oewvres, 
(Neuchatel, 1764), 1, 57. 


47See Works, 1, 292-295. 
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pleasures in all combinations, and riots in delights, which nature and fortune, 
with all their bounty, cannot bestow. 


In time some particular train of ideas fixes the attention; all other intellectual 
gratifications are rejected; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs constantly 
to the favorite conception and feasts on the luscious falsehood, whenever she 
is offended with the bitterness of truth. By degrees, the reign of fancy is 
confirmed; she grows first imperious, and in time despotick. Then fictions be- 
gin to operate as realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes 
in dreams of rapture or of anguish. 

Whereupon Pekuah declared that she would no more imagine her- 
self queen of Abyssinia, the princess agreed to forsake her dreams 
of playing shepherdess, and Rasselas renounced a scheme which he 
had been cherishing of ‘‘a perfect government, by which all wrong 
should be restrained, all vice reformed, and all the subjects pre- 
served in tranquillity and innocence.’’ 

When the Discourse became a ‘‘fashionable topick’’** after the 
appearance of the translation in January, 1762, Johnson attacked 
its ideas with much the same arguments. That the French philoso- 
phers, and particularly Rousseau, were guilty of the tendencies 


which he deplored is clear enough. On July 28, 1763, he said: 


Human experience, which is constantly contradicting theory, is the great test 
of truth. A system, built upon the discoveries of a great many minds, is 
always of more strength, than what is produced by the mere workings of any 
one mind, which, of itself, can do little. There is not so poor a book in the 
world that would not be a prodigious effort were it wrought out entirely by a 
single mind, without the aid of prior investigators. The French writers are 
superficial; because they are not scholars, and so proceed upon the mere power 
of their own minds; and we see how very little power they have.49 

And when he declared himself openly upon Rousseau, he refuted 
his theories by appealing to this ‘‘great test of truth,’’ human ex- 
perience. Re-enforcing his pronouncements with liberal illustra- 
tions from life, he insisted that savages were neither healthier nor 
happier than civilized men,*° that they were naturally eruel (‘‘pity 
is acquired and improved by the cultivation of reason’’*'), that 
subordination was ‘‘very necessary fur society’’ and tended ‘‘ great- 
ly to human happiness.’’? Rousseau, like the visionary against 
whom Imlac warned the prince, was ‘‘led away by a childish de- 
sire of novelty’’* and followed the fictions of his own imagination 
until they began ‘‘to operate as realities.’? During the next few 
years, Johnson’s opposition grew steadily more intense, and in 1766 


4sBoswell, Life, 1, 439 (July 20, 1763). 
49Life, 1, 454. 

s0Life, 1, 73 (Sept. 30, 1769). 

51Life, 1, 437 (July 20, 1763). 

s2Life, 1, 442 (July 20, 1763). 

58 Life, 1, 441 (July 20, 1763). 
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he expressed what I suppose can be taken as genuine alarm at the 
danger of Rousseau’s influence: ‘‘I think him one of the worst of 
men; a rascal, who ought to be hunted out of society, as he has 
been.’’** It seems to me that this attitude is the logical outgrowth 
of the position he took in Rasselas, made only more extreme by the 
great, and to him unfortunate, popularity of Rousseau’s works in 
England during the intervening years. 


APPENDIX 


The following parallels between Burke’s Vindication and Rous- 
seau’s Discourse strengthen the probability, at least, that the rela- 
tionship between the two essays was not accidental. Single parallels 
are presented with due caution, and verbal similarities are negligi- 
ble. Cumulatively, however, their evidence is valuable. 

Vindication (London, 2nd ed., 1757.) 
1. ‘‘Some Persons have thought that 
the Advantages of the State of 


Nature ought to have been more 
fully displayed’’ (p. xiii). 


Discours (Amsterdam, 1755) 

1. ‘‘Les Philosophes qui ont exam- 
iné les fondemens de la société, 
ont tous senti la nécessité de 
remonter jusqu’aé 1’état de Na- 
ture, mais aucun d’eux n’y est 
arrivé’’ (p. 4). 


2. ‘*... in our Conversation... We 2. ‘‘C’est de l’homme que j’ai a 


laid open the Foundations of So- 
ciety; and you feared, that the 
Curiosity of this Search might 
endanger the ruin of the whole 
Fabrick. . .. But for my part, 
my Lord, I then thought, and am 


parler; & la question que j’ex- 
amine m’apprend que je vais 
parler & des hommes, car on n’en 
propose point de semblables 
quand on craint d’honorer la 
vérité’’ (p. 1). 


still of the same opinion, that 
Error, and not Truth of any 
kind, is dangerous. . .’’ (pp. 1- 


2). 


3. ‘On considering political Socie- 
ties, their Origin, their Constitu- 
tion, and their Effects, I have 
sometimes been in a good deal 
more than Doubt, whether the 
Creator did ever really intend 
Man for a State of Happiness. 
He has mixed in his Cup a Num- 
ber of natural Evils . . . and 
every Endeavour which the Art 
and Policy of Mankind has used 
from the Beginning of the World 
to this Day, in order to alleviate, 
or cure them, has only served to 
introduce new Mischiefs, or to 
aggravate and inflame the old’’ 


(p. 3). 
54Life, 1, 11 (Feb. 15, 1766). 


3. ‘‘En considérant la société hu- 
maine d’ un regard tranquille & 
désintéressé, elle ne semble mon- 
trer d’abord que la violence des 
hommes puissans, & 1’oppression 
des foibles; ... les établissemens 
humains paroissent au premier 
coup d’oeil fondés sur des mon- 
ceaux de sable mouvant. . .’’ (p. 
Ixviii). 

‘‘La Métallurgie & 1’Agriculture 
furent les deux arts, dont 1’in- 
vention produisit cette grande 
révolution. . . . ce sont le fer & 
le bled qui ont civilisé les hom- 
mes, & perdu le Genre-humain’’ 
(p. 118). 
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‘«,.. the Mind of Man itself is 
too active and restless a Princi- 
ple ever to settle on the true 
Point of Quiet. It discovers ev- 
ery Day some craving Want in 
a Body, which really wants but 
little. It every Day invents 
some new artificial Rule to guide 
that Nature which if left to it- 
self were the best and surest 
Guide. . . . The Body, or as 
some love to call it, our inferior 
Nature, is wiser in its own plain 
Way, and attends its own Busi- 
ness more directly than the Mind 
with all its boasted Subtilty’’ 


(pp. 3-4). 


5. ‘*The original Children of the 


Earth lived with their Brethren 
of the other Kinds in much 
Equality. Their Diet must have 
been confined almost wholly to 
the vegetable Kind; and the 
same Tree, which in its flourish- 
ing State produced them Ber- 
ries, in its Decay gave them an 
Habitation’’ (p. 5). 


6. ‘‘Thus far Nature went, and suc- 


ceeded; but Man would go far- 
ther. The great Error of our 
Nature is, not to know where to 


stop. ..’’ (p. 5). 


7. ‘A Meditation on the Conduct of 


political Societies made old 
Hobbes imagine, that War was 
the State of Nature; and truly, 
if a Man judged of the Individ- 
uals of our Race by their Con- 
duct when united and packed in- 
to Nations and Kingdoms, he 
might imagine that every sort of 
Virtue was unnatural and for- 
eign to the Mind of Man’’ (p. 
13). 


8. ‘These Evils are not accidental. 


Whoever will take the pains to 
consider the Nature of Society, 
will find they result directly 
from its Constitution. For as 
Subordination. . . is requisite to 
support these Societies, the in- 
terest . . . of one ruling Man 


among them, is enough to arm 


4. ‘‘. . . la pluspart de nos maux 


sont notre propre ouvrage, & ... 
nous les aurions presque tous 
évités, en conservant la maniére 
de vivre simple, uniforme, & soli- 
taire qui nous étoit prescrite par 
la Nature. Si elle nous a des- 
tinés A étre sains, j’ose presque 
assurer que 1’état de réflexion 
est un état contre Nature, & que 
l’homme qui médite est un ani- 
mal dépravé’’ (p. 22). 


5. .. 1’Inégalité est A peine sensi- 


ble 7. 1’état de Nature, &... 
son influence est presqu 

nulle. . .’’ (p. 91). 
In man in the state of nature 
Rousseau saw ‘‘un animal moins 
fort que les uns, moins agile que 
les autres, mais & tout prendre, 
organisé le plus avantageusement 
de tous: Je le vois se rassasiant 
sous un Chéne, se défalterant au 
premier Ruisseau, trouvant son 
lit au pied du méme arbre qui 
lui a fourni son repas: & voila 
ses besoins satisfaits’’ (p. 12). 


6. ‘‘Tl y a, je le sens, un Age auquel 


l’homme individuel voudroit s’ar- 
réter; Tu chercheras 1 Age auquel 
tu desirerois que ton Espece se 
fat arrétée’’ (p. 8). 


7. ‘‘Hobbes prétend que 1’*homme est 


naturellement intrépide, & ne 
cherche qu’a attaquer & combat- 
tre... . cireonstances rares dans 
1’état de Nature, ot toutes choses 
marchent d’une maniere si uni- 
forme, & ov la face de la Terre 
n’est point sujette A ces change- 
mens brusques & continuels, 
qu’y causent les passions, & 
]’inconstance des Peuples reunis’’ 
(pp. 16-17). 


8. ‘‘Tl me suffit d’avoir prouvé que 


ce n’est point 1a 1’état originel 
de l’homme, & que c’est le seul 
esprit de la Société, & 1’inéga- 
lité qu’elle engendre, qui chang- 
ent & altérent ainsi toutes nos 
inclinations naturelles’’ (p. 182). 
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all the rest .. . to the worst and 
blackest Purposes. . .’’ (pp. 35- 
36). 


9. **. . . all Governments must fre- 
quently infringe the Rules of 
Justice to support themselves .. . 
Truth must give way to Dissimu- 
lation; Honesty to Convenience; 
and Humanity itself to the reign- 
ing Interest. . . . But no wonder, 
that what is set up in Opposition 
to the State of Nature, should 
preserve itself by trampling up- 
on the Law of Nature’’ (pp. 38- 
39). 


10. ‘‘The simplest Form of Govern- 
ment is Despotism ... which at 
last swallows up every Species 
of Government. ... In this kind 
of Government human Nature is 
not only abused, but it is actu- 
ally degraded and sunk into a 
Species of Brutality. ..’’ (pp. 
41-42, 46). 


11. ‘‘In some Countries however, were 
found Men of more Penetration; 
who discovered, ‘‘ that to live by 
one Man’s Will, was the Cause 
of all Men’s Misery’’ (p. 48). 


12.‘‘The most obvious Division of 
Society is into Rich and Poor, 
and it is no less obvious, that 
the Number of the former bear 
a great Disproportion to those of 
the latter. The whole Business 
of the Poor is to administer to 
the Idleness, Folly and Luxury 
of the Rich; and that of the 
Rich, in return, is to find the 
best methods of confirming the 
Slavery and increasing the Bur- 
thens of the Poor (p. 90). 


13. ‘‘ After so fair an Examen .. . 
what Slave so passive, what 
Bigot so blind .. . as to stand 
up in Defence of a System caleu- 
lated for a Curse to Mankind? 
. .. Indeed the Blindness of one 
Part of Mankind co-operating 
with the Frenzy and Villany of 
the other, has been the real 
Builder of this respectable Fab- 
ric of political Society: And 


9. ‘*. . . comme pour établir 1’Es- 
clavage il a fallu faire violence 
a la Nature, il a fallu la changer 
pour perpétuer ce Droit. ..’’ (p. 
155). 


10. ‘‘C’est du sein de ce désordre & 
de ces révolutions que le Despot- 
isme élevant par dégrés sa téte 
hideuse, & dévorant tout ce qu’il 
auroit appercu de bon & de sain 
dans toutes les parties de }’Etat, 
parviendroit enfin a fouler aux 
pieds les Loix & le Peuple, & a 
s’établir sur les ruines de la 
République . . . . tout seroit en- 
glouti par le Monstre; & les 
Peuples n’auroient plus de Chefs 
ni de Loix, mais seulement des 
Tyrans’’ (pp. 174-175). 


11. ‘‘Or dans les relations d’homme a 
homme, le pis qui puisse arriver 
a l’un étant de se voir A la dis- 
erétion de l’autre. . .’’ (p. 145). 


12. ‘‘Les riches . .. connurent & peine 
le plaisir de dominer, qu’ils dé- 
daignerent bientét tous les au- 
tres; & se servant de leurs 
anciens Esclaves pour en soiimet- 
tre de nouveaux, ils ne songérent 
qu’& subjuguer & asservir leurs 
voisins. ..’’ (p. 130). 


13 ‘‘Telle fut, ou dut étre 1’origine 
de la Société & des Loix, qui 
donnérent de nouvelles entraves 
au foible & de nouvelles forces 
au riche, détruisirent sans retour 
la liberté naturelle, fixérent pour 
jamais la Loi de la propriété & 
de l’inégalité, d’une adroite 
usurpation firent un droit irrévo- 
cable, & pour le profit de quel- 
ques ambitieux assujétirent dé- 
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as the Blindness of Mankind has 
caused their Slavery, in return 
their State of Slavery is made a 
Pretence for continuing them in 
a State of Blindness. ..’’ (p. 
67, 93-94). 


sormais tout le Genre-humain au 
travail, & la servitude & a la 
misére’’ (p. 137). 

‘*Les politiques... attribuent aux 
hommes un penchant naturel a 
la servitude, par la patience avec 
laquelle ceux qu’ils ont sous les 
yeux supportent la leur. . .’’ (pp. 
146-147). 
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EDWARD CAVE 'S CLUB, AND ITS PROJECT FOR A 
LITERARY REVIEW 


By C. LENNART CARLSON 
Colby College 


Among the letters in the unpublished Griffiths Correspondence at 
the Bodleian’ occurs one from Thomas Marryat? to Dr. Ralph Grif- 
fiths. The letter, which appears to have been written in reply to a 
query by Griffiths, is easily one of the most important in the whole 
collection, as it furnishes us with information about the beginnings 
of The Monthly Review. Griffiths has been credited with having con- 
ceived the plan of that outstanding critical journal,® but Marryat’s 
letter would seem to indicate that he appropriated a scheme which 
had already been mapped out by a group of young men who had 
gathered around Edward Cave, since 1731 the publisher of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine. There is little, if any reason to doubt the 
truth of Marryat’s story, since Griffiths preserved the letter among 
his correspondence, and moreover appears to have solicited it from 
the author. 

Of Cave’s literary club little has been written.* Indeed, it ap- 
pears to have been but one of the many fugitive and chance associa- 
tions of men of wit, and pretenders to learning, that were formed 
during the eighteenth century. Like other groups of the same kind, 
it took literature and all learning for its province, and in an atmos- 


1Bodleian Add. Mss., C 89. 

2The letter was addressed by Marryat to the ‘‘ Messieurs Monthly Reviewers, ’’ 
but not dated. Griffiths, who had the habit of writing the date of a letter on 
it, when receiving or filing it, has assigned this one to 1790. The author was a 
physician, born in London in 1730. He had been brought up for the Dissenting 
ministry, but later resigned that calling, and studied medicine in Edinburgh. 
Afterwards he travelled on the Continent, and crossed the Atlantic. As a 
physician he practised in Bristol, Shrewsbury, Ireland, and London, where he 
died in 1792. He was the author of a medical treatise, Therapeutics: or, a 
new practice of physic, first issued at London in 1775. This work was very 
popular, and frequently reprinted; it had gone through fourteen editions by 
1798. The twentieth edition, published at Bristol in 1805, contains a life of 
the author, from which these details are taken. 

3D. N. B. Also in Benjamin C. Nangle, The Monthly Review, First Series, 
Index (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1934). 

‘There is an account of the Club in Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, which has 
been cited by Nichols in his account of Cave. John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, 
S1ff. 
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phere enhanced by sociability and lightened by mirth, its members 
proceeded to deal summarily with their own productions and those 
of others. The only thing which has saved it from the oblivion 
which has long since fallen on similar ‘‘Clubs,’’ was its association 
with Cave, and through him with The Gentlemen’s Magazine, in 
which the work of various of its members was incorporated. By 
having developed the plan for The Monthly Review, they would 
now seem to have a more substantial claim to remembrance than as 
the authors of mediocre verse in the Gentleman’s. 

Marryat himself had been of their number in his youth, and had 
best be allowed to tell his own story, to which it has only seemed 
necessary to append explanatory notes. 


Messieurs, 

Unfortunately I did not know that you kept an office of insurance,5 or, 
three or four months ago, I should certainly have sent you a handsome premium 
to have done my neck: but as you have promis’d security to said neck (& I’d 
take the ghost’s word for a thousand) I shall save my money, and jog on as 
merrily as if there were no such things as lanterns or posts. 

As you seem capable of enduring the prattle of narrative age, take the fol- 
lowing story of old times, which will satisfie your Curiosity with respect to the 
Commensement of the M. R. from its first embryonic state. 

In the years 1747, 8, & 9, I belonged to a poetical club—(Pray let me tell my 
story my own way) who met at the Robin Hood, Butcher Row, every Wednes- 
day at five, and seldom parted ’till five the next morning. Each member 
brought a piece of poetry which was corrected, & if approv’d of, thrown into 
the Treasury, from which the wants of Mr. Cave were always supplied, and 
the rest of the pieces disposed of according to the unanimous suffrage of the 
Club. The time before supper was spent in criticism of our own, or the produc- 
tions of others. I was told Mr. Mallett® left the Club, (a little before I came 
into it) on account of some severities, which, however just, made the gall’d 
horse wince and run away. The correct Pope, who would shew no mercy to an 
empty line we did not spare for suffering such an one to pass muster in his 
Odyssey as ‘‘He clung adherent, and suspended hung.’’ <A pretty picture of 
Ulysses who clung clinging, and hung hanging to the rock. Could the little 
gentleman have stept out of Purgatory & heard our animadversions on this and 
two or three more of his lines, he had certainly made some addenda to his 
Duncaid. After supper half a score bouts rimez were fill’d up by each member, 
laugh’d at and burn’d. Then, Wit appeared in her most enchanting Garb & 
Humour frolick’d with her apish Gambols. We declin’d no trial of Wit. Some- 
times we sang extempore songs, every first and third line rhyming, to the tune 
of—Children in the Wood—Black-Joe etc, every member giving his line in 
rotation, so that we proceeded with as much celerity as our brother ballad sing- 
ers without. He that first hammer’d for a line forfeited a half penny. Some- 
times we plaid at What is it likef—and even I love my love with an A-. Let 
me mend this nasty Pen & you shall have a list of the Names and Characters 
of all the Members.—Dr. E. Young,’ not being a constant Attendant, we 


5Whether Griffiths combined an insurance business with that of a publisher 
remains an undecided question. In any case, no records of the fact seem to 
have survived. 

6Evidently David Mallett, Thomson’s friend. 

7This is the only known reference to Edward Young’s association with Cave’s 
Club. It may be that his acquaintance with Cave was partly responsible for 
the attention that was given the Night Thoughts in the Gentleman’s. Extracts 
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shall say no more of him. Those who never absented themselves were as fol- 
lows: 

Dr. R. Brookes, of Oxf: Chapel, Parson, physician & bookmaker. A man 
of excellent natural abilities, immense erudition, and the strongest thinker I 
ever met with. His great, yet uncommon fault was the utmost diffidence of his 
own powers. His elegant Ode on Solitude,® as fine a poem as any in the Eng- 
lish language, had so scanty a sale that he could never be prevailed on after- 
wards, as far as I know, to publish anything of his own. It came out at an 
untoward time, in the Winter of 45, when the Rebels were at Derby. The good 
people of London then busied themselves more about the son of a brass warm- 
ing pan,!° than literary productions. He deserved better Fate. A Bookseller’s 
slave ought not to claim precedence of Mungo. 

Sal Volatile, who the d—1l’s he? What is your name, says a clergyman to a 
boy in St. Clement’s Isle. Rugged § tough. Who gave you that name? The 
boys in the Black alley d—n their s—ls. The above agnomen was imposed by 
the said Dr. Brookes on—(Presbyterian and physician and poet). 

Thos Marryat, of natural talents not below mediocrity, of an education some- 
what extraordinary: Latin was his vernacular language & he could read any 
Greek author, even Lycophron, before nine years old. A bellus librorum, had a 
tenacious memory and a taste that revolted the slightest blemishes, & could 
feast luxuriously on the beauties of an author. His knowledge of books was of 
great service to the Club, as he often set them right, when wrong, er in a state 
of dubiety. After supper, he kept the table in a roar with flashes of merri- 
ment, tho’ he was never known to laugh. So sure as there is any truth in the 
metempsychosis, the soul of Rabelais perch’d on his pineal gland. 

Moses Brown,12 pen-maker, afterwards parson, tho’ a Presbyterian also. A 
man of fine poetical talents, tho’ of no education. When Cave gave 50 1. for 
the first poem on Life, Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell—13 which poem 
formed a Magazine Extraordinary for July, 1735, no. vii, Mr. B’s poem, the 
prize was adjudg’d to and received by him, abnuente Pope,!4 but the majority 


from Night II appeared in the Gentleman’s in December, 1742 (The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Xi, no. 12, 656). 

8Whether this is the R. Brookes mentioned in the D. N. B. or not, is a moot 
question, though that seems quite likely. If so, he was the author of a History 
of the most remarkable pestilential distempers, published in 1721. A Dr. 
Brookes contributed a poem, The Retirement, to the Gentleman’s in June, 1733, 
(11, no. 6, 319), and may be the same person. It seems pretty certain that 
there is no connection between the author of this poem and the Rev. Ralph 
Brookes, addressed by Moses Browne in a poem in the Gentleman’s in Septem- 
ber, 1734 (1v, no. 9, 504). The latter Brookes was rector of Ashney, Northamp- 
tonshire. A list of the works of R. Brookes, the physician, is given in R. Watt, 
Bibliotheca Britannica, Edinburgh, 1824. 


*The British Museum possesses no copy of this. 


10Marryat’s uncomplimentary reference to the Pretender shows that he, like 
the majority of Cave’s friends, was a Whig. The one outstanding exception to 
that rule was, of course, Dr. Johnson. 


11Perhaps Marryat himself. The name is a fitting one for so garrulous an 
individual, and the description at the end applies to him. 


12S8ee D. N. B., which contains all the details of his life, and informs us of 
his part in Cave’s poetry contests. 


13Gentleman’s Magazine, vy, extra issue (1735), 411. Also printed in 
Browne’s Works (London, 1739), p. 395. 


14This is the only known reference to Pope’s part as a judge in Cave’s con- 
test. Cave had announced in the magazine (May, 1735, p. 411) that he would 
give the poems to three persons of wnexceptionable judgment, who would then 
determine which should receive the prize. Isaac Watts had been a judge in 
Cave’s first contest, as appears from a letter which Professor D. Nichol Smith 
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of the judges, (I think all but P.) decided (I think del.)15 in his favour. There 
were six lines for which a gentleman who had just lost an only son sent him six 


guineas. They are, if my memory serves me, 


Thee would I mention with paternal tears, 

Sweet boy, late summon’d in thy youthful years; 
Permit, at least, this short suspense to grieve, 
For one soft tear to flow, one sigh to heave, 

While thy dear memory awakes my hopeless smart, 
And thy fresh image wrings my aching heart. 


He also got the first prize for the best poem on the attributes.16 

J. Duwick,17 pen-maker, very little inferior to Mr. B: tho’ a stranger to hie, 
haec, hoc. No. viii, to whom the second prize was given, was his.15 At his 
home in Clerkenwell I could find no other book than the Bible, & Dr. Watt’s 
(sic!) Hymns. Squalid poverty appeared there in its most offensive form of 
dust and filth among his numerous progeny. He was also a Presbyterian. Now 
will you retract your nascent heterodoxy, and own that poeta nascitur? 

Mr. Madan,'® then a lawyer, after a parson. His character ye are no stranger 
Mr. Maddoz,2® an attorney, a man of solid parts, great learning, sound and 
fine sense, remarkably modest and timid, yet by no means deficient in wit or 
poetry. An excellent writer, but never would give his name to any of his pro- 
ductions. 

A Foreigner, whose name I have forgot, of considerable abilities, natural 
and acquired, had an extensive knowledge of Books, men, and things. Fag- 
gots.—Mr. Newbery,?! bookseller, St. Paul’s Churchyard. Mr. Faden, printer, 
Salisbury Court. Two or three honorary members, men nullius ponderis, specta- 
tors, amateurs, not actors. 

Abont Xmas, 1748, Dr. B: delighted with some criticisms made by several 
members of the Club, dropt a hint, that, to give a fair account of the merits 
and demerits of every Poem that came out, might be an acceptable service to 
the public. That, said Mr. Maddox, would be thrusting our fingers into a 
wasp’s nest. It would be necessary, says Mr. Duick, to maintain inviolable 
secrecy with respect to the persons concerned. Cui bono, said Mr. Madan. 
After agitating the affair some time, What says Sal Volatile (says the Dr.) 
who had kept profound silence? He applauds the good sense of the Club in 
secreting their persons from the knowledge of mankind. A fine,—or simile, 
Sir—like the young lady who leaping out of bed, straddled over a mirror— 
Whatever latent attractions you may have were not made for shew, therefore, 
Like other mysteries men adore, Be hid to be rever’d the more. This idea of 


the Dr. was pursued and extended to all publications. After being the subject 


owns and has very kindly put at my disposal. This, the second of some letters 
written by Cave to Watts in connection with the contest, is dated Mar. 11, 
1735. In it Cave thanks Watts for his decision on the poems previously sub- 
mitted to him, and suggests that he write for the new competition. Since 
Watts did not do that, the possibility remains that he was another of the 
judges. Who the third may have been is not known. 

15Marryat obviously means us to read ‘‘all but Pope.’’ 

16[, e. The Divine Attributes. See Gentleman’s, vu, no. 6 (1738), 613. 

17His contributions begin in April, 1733. Some occur even in 1749. It ap- 
pears from the indexes to the Gentleman’s that verses with the signature J.D., 
or Sylvws, are his. 

18Gentleman’s, V, extra issue, (1735), pp. 416f. 

190f this member of the Club nothing further is known. 
to. 

20Also an unidentified member. 
Pes. ae would appear to be the name given to Newbery by members of 

e Club. 
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of conversation for several Club nights a plan was at length perfected and 
agreed upon—to give an impartial account of every work publish’d, in a 12 d. 
monthly pamphlet, to which the Dr. who was so happy in the titular line, gave 
the name of the Monthly Review. 

At this time an unlucky fracas broke out between Mr. Brown and Mr. New- 
bery. Moses was to receive three guineas pr. month for his share, which not 
being satisfied with, Mr. N. and he had some words, and words followed words.— 
& as the Jewish King observed, who for a King was undoubtedly a wise man— 
The beginning of Strife is as the letting out of Waters: For several Club 
nights the breach increased, and during this altercation, before our first num- 
ber was finished, out pops a publication precisely on our plans, & (which was 
rather too much) our very title prefixed. You have seen the man who drew 
Priam’s curtains in the dead of night—such was the phyz of every member of 
our club. I should have remarked that what retarded our work was that every 
writer’s strictures should be submitted to the revision of the whole Club, for 
their corrections. The first thing proposed was to discover the traitor. Sus- 
picion fell on Mr. Raikes of Gloucester,22 with what justice I know not. 
Discord now took possession of the Club room, and driving away all the little 
genii and pretty angels that hover’d over our heads, scattered nothing but 
jealousies, heart-burnings, bickerings, and animosities. They were too sore to 
bear laughing at. I soon left them, and went on my travels, nor have I ever 
since seen the face of one of them. Consequently, I never knew the writers who 
were engaged in the compilation of the M.2.,23 but this I know, that they were 
equal to the task, and have raised its reputation on the most durable basis to 
the highest fame of any literary production on the face of the Globe. Your 
strictures on Huntingford’s Monostrophics24 were such a feast of dainties as 
I never sat down to since; this I observ’d to you in a letter on some subject,?5 
I’ve forgot what. Thanks to you for freeing me from fear, for Qui metuens 
vivit liber mihi non erit unquam. The sentiments of Flaccus are always just, 
though his conduct, like that of other good Christians, was sometimes at cuffs 
with them, witness the panicula non bene relicta; this he might laugh at under 
the smiles of Augustus, but had one of Caesar’s veterans overtaken the pursy 
scamperer, he would have found it no joking matter. I am, gentlemen, with 
the sincerest esteem and admiration, your most faithful and obliged humble 
servant, 

Thomas Marryat 


Thus far goes Marryat’s account. If Griffiths ever replied to his 
letter, the reply does not seem to have survived. In any case, the 
account we here have needs no elaboration. One would like to know 
how close the connections between some of the members of Cave’s 
Club, and Griffiths’s friends were. That would help to explain how 
the plan had come to be talked about, and finally came to be put into 
effect by Cave’s rival. The very seanty information that is available 
on such minor figures as those with whom we are here dealing makes 
such a hope futile. But if there is no inevitable and fully conclusive 


22The publisher of The Gloucester Journal, and one of Cave’s business asso- 
ciates. It seems most unlikely that he divulged the plan, as he would not ap- 
pear to have had anything to gain by it. For an account of him and his work 
see Roland Austin, ‘‘ Robert Raikes, the Elder, & the Gloucester Journal,’’ The 
Library, Ser. 3, v1, 1-24. 

23They have been identified by Nangle, Introduction. 

24See D. N. B., G. I. Huntingford. Also, Nangle, nos. 2113, 2115. 


25This letter is not in the Griffiths Correspondence. 
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proof that Griffiths utilized the plans of Cave’s friends, it would 
seem to be more than a mere coincidence that the scheme of his 
periodical is quite parallel to the one which they had planned, and 
that he even had their title. 


26The material for this article was obtained while the author had a research 
grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. 


SIDNEY LANIER AS A LITERARY CRITIC 


By Gay WILSon ALLEN 
Bowling Green State University 


Like the best American literary critics of his day—Emerson, Poe, 
Lowell, and Whitman'—Sidney Lanier is known primarily as a 
poet, but his theories on art and literature actually lie more strictly 
within the prevince of literary criticism than the critical writings 
of these major poet-critics. Lanier was not a prophet of a new 
literary gospel, like Emerson and Whitman, a professional book- 
reviewer like Poe,? or an Horation critic like Lowell; but he came 
more intimately to grips with the literary problems of his time than 
did Emerson in his lofty philosophizing, or Lowell in his jovial 
satire, or Whitman in his attacks upon ‘‘feudalistic’’ literature. 
From the point of view of Lanier’s lasting judgments, the late Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury was probably right when he declared that, ‘‘Oc- 
casional utterances and apergus, when the planets were kind, must 
at most have been his portion.’’*> But a critie’s importance, both to 
his age and to the future historian, does not necessarily depend up- 
on his guessing the final rank of a contemporary writer. 

Although most of Lanier’s critical books were published post- 
humously, and he enjoyed practically no reputation as a critie until 
a year or so before his death, he nevertheless spent most of his life 
in formulating his doctrines. Even as a college student he read 
Carlyle,* Ruskin,® and the German romantic writers,® especially 


1Norman Foerster in his American Criticism (Boston, 1928) considers these 
to be the major nineteenth-century American critics. 

2Lanier did, however, write an occasional review. One of his best is the 
review of Paul Hamilton Hayne’s Legends and Lyrics, for the Southern Maga- 
eine, January, 1875. 


8George Saintsbury, A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe 
(Edinburgh and London, 1906), m1, 643. 

4Cf. Edwin Mims, Sidney Lanier (Boston, 1905), pp. 32, 34, 36; and Aubrey 
Harrison Starke, Sidney Lanier, A Biographical and Critical Study (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1933), pp. 25, 27, 29, 58, 94, 103, 134, 365 ete. 

5‘Ruskin, a favorite author of Lanier’s, often quoted. .. In Thorn-Fruit 
Clifford Lanier quotes from Ruskin a maxim that Sidney Lanier may well have 
taken as the motto for his life: ‘man’s use and function is to be the witness 
of the glory of God, and to advance that glory by his reasonable obedience 
and resultant happiness.’ There can be no doubt... that Lanier read Ruskin 
quite early’’ (Starke, op. cit., p. 27). 

6See note 16 below. During the war Lanier asked his father to buy at any 
price editions of Uhland, Lessing, Schelling, and Tieck—Starke, op. cit., p. 57. 
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Novalis,? and began to form an idealistic philosophy of his own 
which he was to follow more or less consistently for the rest of his 
life. Goethe’s classico-romanticism never appealed to him strongly, 
but at Oglethorpe he wrote Wertheresque poems,* and three years 
after his graduation he was at work on his first book, Tiger-Lilies,® 
which, as Philip Graham says, ‘‘is the boyish record of one just 
initiated into the world of German thought.’"° There were, of 
course, other influences on Lanier’s youthful mind. His plan to 
write a medieval story of the power of love may have been influ- 
enced partly by Tennyson™ and Mrs. Browning,’? but he was un- 
doubtedly also acquainted with Novalis’s Henry of Ofterdingen. 

In Carlyle, Lanier’s favorite essayist,’* he found the doctrines 
of ‘‘the identity of music and poetry, the material and divine 
aspects of nature, the dignity of labor. . . [and] Love not pleasure, 
love God,’’® but Starke is undoubtedly right in saying that ‘‘Car- 
lyle’s greatest service to Lanier was in revealing to him the world 
of the German romantic writers, a territory that was ever after- 
wards Lanier’s spiritual home.’’'® Dr. James Woodrow, professor 
of science at Oglethorpe and a man whom Lanier greatly admired,” 
probably also helped to arouse Lanier’s interest in German litera- 
ture and thought, for Woodrow had taken a Ph. D. at Heidelberg."® 


7¢ «Ere long, he no longer saw anything alone,’ wrote Novalis of his pupil; 
nor did Lanier, who loved the phrase, see anything alone, but as a symbol of 
the complement of something else. With Lanier as with Novalis ‘the old 
hostility to matter’ disappeared, and Nature became ‘the voice with which 
Deity proclaims himself to man’. The idea of the changing moods of nature 
from ‘geologic time to the modern period’, expressed in the Shakespeare lee- 
tures [1, 54], comes undoubtedly from the early reading of Novalis or of 
Carlyle’s essay on him; and if Lanier’s idea of the central force of love does 
not come from Novalis, Novalis at least confirmed Lanier’s idea. Like Novalis 
Lanier ‘sometimes seems to represent the Primeval essence of Being as love’ ’’ 
(Starke, op. cit., p. 29). 

8Ibid., p. 37. 

Ibid., Chapter v. 

10Philip Graham, ‘‘Lanier and Science’’, American Literature, 1v, 288-292 
(November, 1932), 289. 

11Starke, op. ctt., p. 29. 

12]bid., p. 28. 

18Cf. note 7, supra. He could have read a translation of this work in a 
Cambridge, Mass., edition of 1842 (reprinted in New York, 1853), or selections 
from Novalis in Sarah Austin’s Fragments from German Prose Writers, New 
York, 1842, or in Carlyle’s translations, 

14Starke, op. cit., p. 29. 

bid, 

167 bid. 

17See Gruham’s article, loc. cit. 

18Woodrow’s influence on Lanier is indicated to some extent by Lanier’s 
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Professor Woodrow’s influence on Lanier is significant for other 
reasons too. Born in England and educated in Germany, he brought 
to America the European theories of science. His attempts to 
reconcile religion and science were in line with the thinking of the 
teachers of science in Oxford and Cambridge around the 1840’s. 
Ladd says, ‘‘The professors of science during Ruskin’s early years 
clung to an antiquated and even reactionary theology . . . [and] 
they . . . induced conclusions that amounted to a revival of ‘the 
natural religion’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’”° In 
England also ‘‘Science . . . was performing the romantic function 
of the earlier poets; it was literally demonstrating heaven in wild 
flowers.’’*° It is important, too, that the sources of this neo-‘ natural 
religion’ were evangelism, German idealism, and ‘‘the anomalous 
attitude of the modern ‘naturalist’ ’’ in the universities.2* It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a man born and reared in England, 
trained in a German university, and then employed to teach science 
in a small evangelical college in the pre-war South should propound 
the doctrines he did. Thus it was that later ‘‘while ... [Dr. Wood- 
row] was bending every effort to make peace between religion and 
science, Lanier was trying to reconcile art and science, especially 
poetry and science. Woodrow was insisting that theology is a 
human science; Lanier, that poetry is subject to the laws of sci- 
ence.’’*?. And thus do Lanier’s diverse sourees—the influence of 
his college teacher, his reading Carlyle and Ruskin, and his interest 
in German romanticism—all combine to produce such works as The 
Science of English Verse, The English Novel, and the Shakespeare 
lectures. 

But despite Lanier’s early consecration to the task of criticism, 
and his consistent development on the foundation of his early train- 
ing, he nevertheless labored under several great disadvantages, such 
as inadequate formal education,” ill-health, and poverty of intel- 


ambition to take a degree at Heidelberg and follow in the footsteps of his 
teacher. See Starke, op. cit., p. 39. 

19Henry Ladd, The Victorian Morality of Art (New York, 1932), p. 149. 

20Ibid., p. 157. 

217bid., p. 148. 

22Graham, op. cit., p. 289. ‘‘It was as a scientist, of course, analyzing and 
detecting, discovering adherence to or deviation from natural laws that Lanier 
undertook his work as a ecritic’’ (Starke, op. cit., p. 440). 

23Cf. ibid., pp. 20-40, and Mims, op. cit., pp. 26-30. Lanier himself called 
Oglethorpe a ‘‘farcical college’’—quoted by William Hayes Ward in Intro- 
duction to Lanier’s Poems (New York, 1884), pp. xx-xxi. 
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lectual associates.2* Probably his ante-bellum Southern upbringing 

and his ‘periodic exiles’ to the South also account to some extent 

for his critical biases, especially noticeable in his moral didacticism, 

his florid chivalry,”* his saturation with ‘‘the beauty of holiness’’,? 

and his naive panegyrics on Victorian womanhood?’—or perhaps it 

might be said that these environmental factors turned him toward 

the literary influences which have been mentioned above. There is 

even a bit of the Southern aristrocratie attitude in Lanier’s scorn of 

Trade, though the scorn is to some extent motivated by the typical 

moral indignation (common in evangelistic homiletics as well as in 

most idealistic philosophies) at materialism**—or, again, perhaps 
accounting for his deep and natural interest in Ruskin. 


Il 


Lanier’s entire esthetic may be embraced under two heads, his 
theory of poetry and his theory of the novel.*® Music and Poetry 
is composed of a number of separate essays dealing with the history 
of musie, the physics of music, theories of literature, and a summary 
and translation of Barbour’s Bruce. No unified theme is apparent 
in the book, but from the whole there emerges an idea which may be 
ealled the keystone of Lanier’s whole theory of poetry, viz.: that 
music and poetry are so closely related that we may say they are 
identified. Lanier holds common ideals for each, and in his Science 

' of English Verse he develops the thesis that precisely the same tech- 


24Cf. ibid., p. xx. 

25This sentimental chivalry, accompanied by a love for archaic diction (found 
even in his informal letters to his wife), was undoubtedly a vestige of the 
older Southern literature. 

26Cf. Ward, op. cit., p. xxxvi. 

27Cf. The English Novel: A Study in the Developments of Personality (New 
York, 1883), p. 253. See also ‘‘A Commencement Address by Sidney Lanier,’’ 
edited by Jay B. Hubbell, American Literature, 1, 385-404 (January, 1931). 

28Cf. Lanier’s ‘‘Confederate Memorial Address’’ of 1870, quoted by Starke, 
op. cit., p. 203; also p. 196, quotation from MS. in Huntington Library. See 
also ‘‘Sidney Lanier and Paul Hamilton Hayne: Three Unpublished Letters’’, 
edited by Aubrey H. Starke, American Literature, 1, 35 (March, 1929). 

29Lanier’s theory of poetry is found in Music and Poetry: Essays upon 
Some Aspects and Inter-Relations of the Two Arts, New York, 1898. Shake- 
speare and His Forerunners: Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and Its Develop- 
ment from Early English, New York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1908—two 
volumes bound as one. Scribner’s two-volume edition, 1899. (References in 
this essay are to the 1908 edition.) The Science of English Verse, New York, 
1880. The subject is also discussed in some of the Letters of Sidney Lanier: 
Selections from His Correspondence, 1866-1881, New York, 1899. Also in The 
English Novel. The posthumous Retrospects and Prospects, New York, 1899, 
contains the youthful ideas which Lanier later developed in the above publi- 
cations. 
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nical laws govern both music and poetry. What he says of music, 
therefore, is apparently intended to apply equally to poetry. 

Music is to him the finest of all the arts, being freest ‘‘from the 
weight and burden of realism,’’ and is the means by which ‘‘man 
relates himself . . . to the infinite.’’ He calls upon music to lead 
him out of ‘‘this labyrinth of the real, the definite, the known, 
into... the region of the infinite, the unknown .. . take me where 
there is starlight and darkness, where my eyes shall rest from the 
duties of verification and my soul shall repose from the labor of 
knowing.’’**° However, the ‘‘mission of musie is not merely to be a 
quietus and lullaby to the soul of a time that is restless with sci- 
ence.’”** It is not merely an ‘escape’, but ‘‘As a philosophic truth 
music does carry our emotions toward the Infinite.’’*? Felix Sterling 
in Tiger-Lilies says, ‘‘Musie means harmony, harmony means love, 
and love means God!’’ Mr. Starke in summarizing the theme of 
‘‘The Symphony’’ says, ‘‘ And so, in praise of love, which is musie, 
and music, which is love—and both revelations of God, ‘The Sym- 
phony’ ends.’”** 

The last line of ‘‘The Symphony”’ is famous for this definition : 
‘*Musie is love in search of a word.’’ Professor Jones has called 
this ‘‘eminently false ... not the utterance of a large and healthy 
spirit,’’** but Mr. Starke thinks it ‘‘the perfect definition of the 
kind of musie that perfect spirituality alone justifies.’"**> The im- 
portant point, however, is not which of these critics is right but the 
nature of this kind of theory. It is not simply the naive confusion 
of a gifted musician trying to theorize about poetry; it is a restate- 
ment of German romanticism as exemplified by Wackenroder, Fr. 
Schlegel, and Novalis.*® The whole school regarded music as the 
most spiritual of the arts, and Wackenroder believed that poesy lay 
conquered at the feet of music,*’ ‘‘the art which above all others 
is capable of condensing and preserving the emotions of the human 


30Music and Poetry, p. 16. 

31]bid., p. 17. 

327bid., p. 18. 

33Starke, op. cit., p. 209. 

34Howard Mumford Jones, ‘‘Sidney Lanier,’’ in American Poetry, edited by 
Perey Boynton, New York, 1918. 

35Starke, op. cit., p. 444. 

36Cf. Rudolf Haym, Die Romantische Schule (Berlin, 1920 [new edition]), 
pp. 121ff. 

37Ibid., pp. 131-132. 
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heart, of teaching us ‘to feel feeling.’ ’’** In his Phantasien tiber 
die Kunst his spirit, ‘‘exalted by . . . music, pierced through the 
various physiognomies of these people down to the very heart of 
everyone ...’’ And Tieck, following Wackenroder’s doctrine, at- 
tempted in Sternbald to resolve both life and poetry into music.*® 
Tones and notes themselves were to Wackenroder ‘‘reine poesie.’’ 
E. T. A. Hoffman was typical of the group in representing ‘‘the 
transition from Romantic authorship to Romantie musical com- 
position.’’**° And Novalis, himself, whom it is certain Lanier ad- 
mired,‘* held as a cardinal principle of his esthetic theory ‘‘that 
language ought to become musical, to become song again.’’*? Con- 
cerning the group Brandes says, ‘‘They tried to make word-musie, 
much as the prose authors of our own day try, with more or less 
success, to make word-pictures.’’*** Here we have the source and 
the key to Lanier’s theory of music and poetry and his object in 
such poems as ‘‘The Symphony.’’ And his theory, whether esthetic- 
ally true or false, is at least coherent when interpreted against the 
background of its Germanic origin. 

Such was the philosophical origin of the theory, but Lanier was 
not content to leave it in the abstract. As a student of science, 
and also as a practitioner of poetic composition, he was interested 
in form and technic. Therefore, he attempted to discover the com- 
mon laws of music and poetry. 

Lanier defines the relation of prose to verse as ‘‘not the relation 
of the formless to the formal’’ but ‘‘the relation of more forms to 
fewer forms.’’** He attempts to combat the arguments against form 
(as advanced by Whitman and others) by the analogy of the 
creation, which was ‘‘the giving of form to a something which, 
though existing, existed to no purpose because it had no form.’’*® 
He makes, in fact, an ethical and philosophical defense of Form: 
‘*Science is the knowledge of the forms... Art is the creation of 
beautiful forms . . . Religion is the faith in the infinite Form- 


38Georg Brandes, Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Literature, (New 
York, 1923), m, 115. 

39Cf. Ibid., p. 126. 

40Tbid., p. 127. 

41The influence is obvious in Tiger-Lilies. See note 7 supra. 

42Brandes, op. cit., p. 116. 

43Ibid., pp. 126-127. 

44English Novel, p. 27. 

45Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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giver . . . Life is the control of these forms to the satisfaction of 
our human needs.’’*¢ 

He adopts the conservative attitude that ‘‘what they really do 
who profess to substitute formlessness for form is to substitute a 
bad form for a good one, or an ugly form for a beautiful one.’’*’ 
It is on these grounds that he objects to Whitman’s theory and 
technic. Like W. Schlegel, who believed that poetic art could not 
be bound by strict rules and that metrics themselves must change 
to keep pace with the growth of language,** Lanier declares that 
‘‘the genius, the great artist, is forever ravenous after new forms, 
after technic; he will follow you to the ends of the earth if you 
will enlarge his artistic science, if you will give him a fresh form.’’*® 
It was undoubtedly a weakness in Lanier not to see that Whitman 
had enlarged ‘‘artistic science’’; moreover it shows his inability to 
follow the German doctrines to their logical conclusion, for they 
produced such radical innovators as Wergeland in Norway and 
Whitman in America.*° Lanier’s own experimentation with poetic 
technie seems to indicate that by a new form he actually meant 
(perhaps unconsciously) the refinement of an old one.** 

Lanier’s theory of prosody is worked out in detail in his treatise, 
The Science of English Verse. The thesis of this work is that the 
laws governing versification and music are not only similar (as near- 
ly every prosodist would agree) but that they are precisely the 
same laws. Though of course he recognizes that the tones of a 
musical instrument, such as the violin, do not convey the intellectual 
meaning that spoken words do,** he nevertheless regards sound- 
relation as the only important factor in verse analysis.** He even 
defines a poem in these terms: ‘‘A formal poem is always composed 
of such sounds and silences (or of the signs, or of the conceptions 
of such sounds and silences) as can be codrdinated by the ear.’’®* 


46] bid., p. 30. 

47Ibid., p. 31. 

48Cf. Haym, op. cit., p. 160. 
49English Novel, pp. 35-36. 


50The development of this movement has never been adequately explored, but 
for a preliminary statement of the thesis see Gay Wilson Allen’s ‘‘ Walt Whit- 
man—Nationalist or Proletarian?’’ English Journal, January, 1937, pp. 48-52. 


51Cf. Pearl Elizabeth Brown’s unpublished master’s thesis, ‘‘A Study of 
Sidney Lanier’s Verse Technique,’’ University of Chicago, 1921. 

52Cf. Music and Poetry, pp. 6-7. 

59Science of English Verse, p. 67. 

54Ibid., p. 33. 
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Lanier’s own practice indicates that he does not mean that vocaliz- 
ing is the whole of poetry, though he, like Tieck, did go so far as to 
endow musical instruments with the power of speech.®* Perhaps the 
confusion of his theory results from the fact that he, unlike the 
Germans, attempts to reduce the romantic doctrine to exact scien- 
tifie terms. 

A number of modern prosodists, however, agree with Lanier that 
time is the only important element in the rhythm of verse.*® ‘‘ ‘ Ae- 
cent’ can affect nothing,’’ he says, ‘‘except in arranging materials 
already rhythmical through some temporal recurrence.*’ Despite 
Lanier’s belief that he disagrees with Poe, one of his eardinal doc, 
trines exactly coincides with Poe’s theory in The Rationale of 
Verse that every foot is equal in time to every other foot in the line 
of verse. ** After reminding us that ‘‘In a strain of musie any bar 
is equal to any other bar in the time it occupies,’’*® Lanier sub- 
stitutes ‘‘bar’’ for ‘‘foot’’ in his analysis of verse-rhythms.® It is 
significant that Lanier illustrates by prosodic analyses of Coleridge’s 
Christabel,** which is somewhat in the Anglo-Saxon tradition,® and 
extracts ef Anglo-Saxon poetry, for which he has a special devotion. 
‘‘Our literary language,’’ he says in his essay on ‘‘The Death of 
Byrhthnoth,’’ ‘‘has suffered a dilution much like that which musi¢ 
has undergone at the hands of the weaker devotees since the free 
use of the semi-tone began. 

Despite Lanier’s attempt to make a science of prosody, the theme 
of his last chapter in the treatise is that ‘‘for the artist in verse 
there is no law: the perception and love of beauty constitutes the 
whole outfit . . .’’ But still more important, ‘‘In all cases, the ap- 


55Compare, ¢€.g., the talking of the flute in Sternbald with ‘‘The Symphony.’’ 

56Professor Wilbur L. Schramm, author of Approaches to a Science of Eng- 
lish Verse (Iowa City, Iowa, 1935), regards Lanier’s treatise as a very im- 
portant contribution to scholarship. 

57Science of English Verse, p. 65. 

58For a summary and detailed references to Poe’s theories on this point, see 
Gay Wilson Allen’s American Prosody (New York, 1935), pp. 57-60. 

59Science of English Verse, p. 67. 

60Tbid. 

617 bid., p. 197. 

62Lanier anticipated Prefessor William Ellery Leonard (see ‘‘ Beowulf and 
the Nibelungen Couplet,’’ University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, September, 1918, No. 2, pp. 99-152) in the theory of scanning the 
Anglo-Saxon epic line as four stresses to the half line by counting pauses and 
silences. 

63Music and Poetry, p. 143. 
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peal is to the ear.’’** This attitude is a natural outcome of the 
desire to reduce versification to musical composition, and reminds 
us again of Tieck, Wackenroder, and Hoffman. But Lanier probably 
intended merely to caution the reader against overemphasizing the 
importance of technical form, for in one of his lectures he says, 
‘‘there is never any question in true art between technic and inspir- 


~ ation... You cannot make an artist, poetie or otherwise, by rule 


alone,’’ but, he adds, ‘‘neither can you make one by inspiration 
alone.’’®> Thus does science come to the aid of art. 

This relationship is, in fact, one of Lanier’s favorite themes. 
‘‘The scientific man is merely the minister of poetry,’’ he says. 
‘‘Seientifie facts have never reached their proper function until 
they merge into new poetic relations established between man and 
man... between man and Nature.’’®* This idea is elaborated in 
The English Novel. 

Lanier laments the misconception, especially among Americans, 
‘‘that the advance of science . . . is going to give a great new revolu- 
tionized democratic literature which will wear a slouch hat, and 
have its shirt open at the bosom,® and generally riot in a complete 
independence of form.’”*® He believes, instead, that science will 
‘‘prune our poetic form and technic,’’° a strangely classical theory 
for a critic so fundamentally romantic as Lanier. 

And it is stranger still in view of the theological and meta- 
physical aspect of his doctrine: ‘‘besides the phase of Nature-com- 
munion which we eall physical science, there is the other phase. 
Day by day we find that the mystie influence of Nature on our 
human personality grows more intense and individual.’’* The 
identification of ‘‘nature-communion’’ and ‘‘physical science’’ is 
indeed a long way from the Lake poets. 

Lanier’s seeing in ‘‘nature-metaphors’’ a wedding of human 
nature and physical nature, of idealism and materialism, of spirit 
and nature, is essentially transcendental: ‘‘Spirit needs form, and 
finds it in nature, which is formal; nature needs life, and finds it in 


64Science of English Verse, p. 315. 
65Shakespeare and His Forerunners, I, 12. 
66Music and Poetry, p. 91. 

s7English Novel, p. 39. 

6s8Cf. note 137, past. 

6°English Novel, p. 28. 

10Ibid., p. 39. 

1Shakespeare and His Forerunners, 1, 72. 
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spirit, which is life-giving.’’’? Starke says that ‘‘This nature love 
of Lanier is more akin to that of St. Francis than to that of Words- 
worth.’’* But it is still more akin to Schelling. 

To Lanier both science and nature were thus highly moral, but 

he found art no less so. In fact, morality was for him the touch- 
stone for all greatness: 
...1 think it clearly demonstrable that in all... the [profligate] artists there 
was a failure in the artistic sense precisely to the extent of the failure in ap- 
prehending those enormous laws of nature whose practical execution by the 
individual we call morality. You can always see where the half-way good man 
was but the half-way artist.74 

This idea, a fundamental one with Lanier,’® has its almost exact 
parallel in Ruskin, for, as Professor Roe says, the central doctrine 
in all Ruskin’s critical works is ‘‘that sound art, whether individual 
or national, is the expression of a sound life and depends for its 
nobleness and truth upon a noble spirit in the artist or in the 
age. ..’’7© Lanier expresses the logic of this doctrine as follows: 
‘‘the artist loves beauty supremely; because the good is beautiful, 
he will clamber continually towards it. ..’""7 He speaks also of the 
‘*loveliness of morality,’’** and on one occasion he even goes so far 
as to condemn Wagner and all German poetry and musie because 
they have no ‘‘sentiment lying deep in the heart of the author... 
that God has charge, that the world is in His hands. . .’’*® (In dis- 
cussing sources, therefore, let us not overlook Browning.) This 
doctrine leads Lanier into his most absurd pronouncements,*° but 
then, as Ladd says, ‘‘Ruskin’s theory of art is at best a monster— 
no expatiation upon its virtues, manifest as they are, can make it 
matter of fact or common sense.’’* 

To summarize, musie and poetry are so closely related that they 
obey common laws. Both are media of escape from the finite into 


72Music and Poetry, p. 114. 

73Starke, op. cit., p. 207. 

74Music and Poetry, pp. 20-21. 

75Cf. note 110, past. 

76Frederick William Roe, The Social Philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin (New 
York, 1921), p. 150. Roe also says, ‘‘Ruskin regarded this ‘moral’ aspect of 
beauty as the central feature of his theory of aesthetics,’’ p. 152, footnote. 
See Ruskin’s Works (edited by Cook and Wedderburn, New York, 1903-12), 1, 
32, 69; xIx, 393; xxv, 374. 

77Music and Poetry, p. 21. 

78I bid. 
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80See pp. 14ff. 
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infinity and of approach between man and God. To Lanier music 
and poetry become identified with the spiritual qualities which they 
represent to him. In seeking common laws for music and poetry 
he works out a prosody based on music analogies. He is haunted 
by the ideal of perfection of form, which leads to an intolerance of 
certain new crude technics. He attempts to solve the technical 
problems with cbjective scientific thoroughness, and does succeed in 
laying down the basis of a scientific prosody. He believes that both 
science and Nature are moral at bottom, and that science and poetry 
are not incompatible. Likewise he believes that the artist’s faith in 
God and his moral life are important factors in the value of his 
artistic production.*? 


III 


Lanier gave the published version of his series of lectures on The 
English Novel the subtitle, ‘‘A Study in the Development of Per- 
sonality,’’ and this is the real subject of the book. His whole dis- 
cussion is based on a philosophical theory (he does not even attempt 
a history), and this theory embraces all forms of literature, especial- 
ly poetry, as well as the novel. That his conception of ‘‘personal- 
ity’’ is partly mystical is obvious in his lyrical** assertion that, 


if we reflect upon this prodigious series of spontaneous variations between man 
and man... [they carry us] upon a plane of mystery very far above those 
merely unessential variations of the offspring from the parental type in 
physique, and even above those rare abnormal variations which we call genius.s¢ 


Refusing to accept Darwin’s hypothesis,®> yet profoundly influ- 
enced by the theory of evolution, Lanier believes that personality 
has been gradually developing throughout the ages. He is greatly 
impressed by the fact that Newton, Bach, and Samuel Richardson 


82The attitude of many modern critics to such criteria is expressed in the 
analogy of J. E. Spingarn (Creative Criticism, New York, 1931, p. 28): ‘‘We 
do not concern ourselves with morals when we test the engineer’s bridge or the 
scientist ’s researches.’’ But though it is easy to satirize Lanier’s theory, it 
should be understood not as the foolish attitude of a prude but in the psycho- 
logical sense that Ruskin meant when he said, ‘‘Great art is produced by men 
who feel acutely and nobly... it is preeminently and finally the expression of 
the spirits of great men’’ (Works, u, 52, 69). After all there is something to 
the belief that a man’s character as well as his skill and inspiration goes into 
his artistic production. Neither Lanier nor Ruskin intended to apply this test 
to the artist’s trivial personal habits, and both believed, as Ruskin said, ‘‘ that 
the first morality of a painter is to know his business’’ (Works, xx, 81). 


88The especially lyrical part is an interpolation of over four hundred words 
which are omitted in quoting this sentence. 
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were ‘‘born within fifty years of each other.’’*® From this period 
he dates the rise of physical science, music, and the novel. ‘‘Time, 
progress .. . have no accidents’’*’; these geniuses were born at this 
time because personality had reached the proper evolutionary stage. 
As a consequence of ‘‘the increase of personalities thus going on... 
the older forms of expression were inadequate,’’ and thus ‘‘the 
wonderfully free and elastic form of the modern novel [has de- 
veloped] out of the more rigid Greek drama, through the transition 
form of the Elizabethan drama.’’** ‘‘Personality’’ receives its first 
‘*faint and crude expression in the Aeschylean drama,’’*® evolving 
eventually into the great culmination, the ‘‘reconciliation . . . of 
science and poetry,’’®° the final expression of personality, in—Dan- 
iel Deronda! Thus we have the ‘‘enormous advance from Prom- 
etheus to Maggie Tulliver—from Aeschylus to George Eliot. . .’’* 

Lanier weighs his ‘‘modern’’ conception of personality against 
the Greeks’ conception and finds the latter sadly deficient in self- 
reliance: the Jove of Aeschylus ‘‘instead of speaking a word and 
instantly seeing the deed result, must rely upon his own min- 
isters. . .’’"°? Furthermore, the Greeks believed in inexorable jus- 
tice,*> but in George Eliot we have ‘‘the conception of Love as the 
organic idea of moral order . . . worked out to the divinely-satis- 
factory conelusion of Milly Barton, who conquers with gentle love 
a world which proved refractory alike to the justice of Jove and 
the defiance of Prometheus. . .’*°* Thus does the romantie Lanier, 
with his sentimentalized Christian esthetic, reject the whole classical 
world of art. 

The Greeks are also frowned upon because they could not ap- 
proach nature directly but must always do so through their Fauns, 
Nymphs, and Hamadryads.” The ‘‘inereasing softness and tender- 
ness in the relation of man to physical Nature’’ has progressed 
through fen-monsters in Beowulf to Puck in Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, to ‘‘direct and personal relations with physical nature... 


86English Novel, p. 9. 
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behold the man of science. . .’"** Furthermore, ‘‘the modern per- 
sonality can love nature directly as a man loves a friend. . .’’” 
Naturally such a critic would have no sympathy with the classical 
philosophy of tragedy. 

And it is to be expected that Lanier’s theory of personality should 
also be moral at bottom. He finds Shelley’s treatment of the 
| Prometheus legend superior to that of the Greeks because Shelley 
: has dignified ‘‘the character of Prometheus and the catastrophe of 
: the play with the enormous motive of forgiveness [,] which seems 
; to be the largest outcome of the developed personality.’’®* 

Elsewhere Lanier says, ‘‘ Wherever there is contest as between 
artistic and moral beauty, unless the moral side prevail, all is 


P lost.’’®® There you have Lanier’s literary creed. And he demands 
t not merely obedience to Christian mores; he must have ideal and 
- romantic spirituality, an asceticism remote from any hint of ‘‘the 
1 flesh.’’2°° 
- The monstrosity’ of this doctrine becomes fully obvious when 
- Lanier begins applying it to specific writers. He admires Bulwer- | 
e Lytton because ‘‘his gentleman is always given as a very manful 
3 and Christian being.’”°? But he can read none of the novels of 
e Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne ‘‘ without feeling as if 
d my soul had been in the rain, draggled, muddy, miserable.’"*°* He 
r, compares them to gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, and poison, and de- 
al clares that, ‘‘if I had my way with these classic books, I would blot 
them from the face of the earth.’"** He calls Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
D- Wakefield ‘‘a snowdrop springing from this muck of the classies.’’?°* 
S, And he compares George Eliot to a rose growing out of this ‘‘un- 
savory muck.’’?° 
od Lanier cannot altogether approve of Dickens, for he calls him 
’s ‘‘a preacher who takes up the slums and raggedest miseries of 


London and plumps them boldly down in the parlors of high 


%*Ibid., p. 10; Cf. pp. 71-72. 
87Ibid., p. 141. 

*Ibid., p. 99. 

%97bid., p. 282. 

100Cf, ibid. 
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life.’°" But he apparently forgives this ‘‘glozing no evil’’ because 
Dickens does ‘‘show man, not how bad he might be, but how good 
he might be.’’°8 George Eliot, however, is again found superior 
beeause she draws a romantie veil across the past—‘‘a large, poetie 
tolerance of times and things’’?°*—whereas Dickens hates the things 
and times which he attacks, with a bitterness hardly inferior to 
Lanier’s own Comstockery. 

It is not surprising that Lanier should reserve his choicest spleen 
for ‘‘naturalism,’’ and Zola in particular (though he grows more 
and more intolerant of Whitman’s ‘‘savage song’’) : 

. . Vice as well as virtue has availed itself of the novel-form. And we have 
such spectacles as Scott and Dickens and Eliot and MacDonald using this 
means to purify the air in one place while Zola in another applies the very 


same means to defiling the whole earth and slandering all humanity under the 
sacred names ‘‘naturalism’’, of ‘‘science’’, of ‘‘ physiology’’.110 


There is perhaps some truth in Lanier’s criticism of Zola’s defini- 
tion of the function of novelists as ‘‘experimental philosophers, 
showing by experiment how a passion exhibits itself in certain so- 
cial surroundings.’’"! If Zola really meant that his realistic novel 
was a report of a ‘‘scientific experiment,’’!* then there is some 
point to Lanier’s insistence that ‘‘nothing is clearer than that Zola’s 
conception of an experiment is—an evolving, from the inner con- 
sciousness, of what the author thinks the experimental subjects 
would do under given cireumstanees.’’** Lanier insists that he 
does not see why we should call a ‘‘physician’s report of some... 
clinical experiences’’!** a novel. Unfortunately he does not develop 
a sound critique on this thesis. The main issue with him is Zola’s 
immorality. Lanier’s hothouse asceticism is withered by the sensual 
elements of Zola’s fiction. He is scandalized alike at the ‘‘ideal 
marriage of Plato’ (7.e., eugenie marriage for the good of the 
state) and the ‘‘physiological marriage’’ of Zola. 

And Lanier is not satisfied merely by spotless Victorian mores in 
the novel. The moral quality must be positive and militant, suf- 
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fused with what he calls the ‘‘largest expression of love.’’"* It is ‘ 
here that he finds George Eliot preéminent. The ‘‘organie idea 
which gave unity to her existence was a burning love for her fellow- 
men.’”47 Love for Lanier, however, is not simply humanitarian- 
ism; it is mystical as well, being identified with beauty, truth, wis- 
dom, and goodness.""* 

Although the combination of Lanier’s youthful enthusiasm for 
the German Romanties, his discipleship under Ruskin, and his pious 
Presbyterian up-bringing, is sufficient to account for his moral 
theory of literature, it is nevertheless significant that his critical 
biases are typical of the book reviews of his day, especially regard- 
ing Zola.” 

Apparently Lanier made a sincere effort to interpret literature 
from the historical point of view. At Johns Hopkins he advocated 
the study of Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, and other historical 
periods,'*° but he was enslaved by his moral prejudices. As an il- 
lustration of the aeme of ‘‘personality’’ developments and the 
progress of English literature, we find this conclusion: ‘‘If I could 
be allowed to construct a final text and sweet summary . . . I could 
make none more complete than is furnished me by two English 
women . . . Elizabeth Barrett Browning and George Eliot.’’!** 
‘Sweet summaries,’ ‘pious opinions,’ and homiletie platitudes— 
such are the critical moralizings of Sidney Lanier on the English 
novel, and literary art in general. He admits himself that he se- 
lected the novel for analysis only because he felt that this literary 
genre provided him with the best illustrations of his theory of per- 
sonality, of history, and of cultural (moral) development.'*” 


116] bid., p. 289. 

117Jbid., p. 301. 

118Cf, Note 33, supra; the very expressions themselves are almost paraphrases 
of the German romantics. 

119Cf, Herbert Edwards, ‘‘ Zola and the American Critics,’’ American Litera- 
ture, 1v (1932), 114-129. (Also consult Allibone’s Critical Dictionary &c.) 
Harper’s Magazine called L’Assomoir an ‘‘ unclean vulture,’’—(LIx, 309) [July, 
1879]). The Atlantic Monthly found Nana ‘‘so distasteful that no right- 
minded critic could even mention it without becoming unclean,’’ (XLv, 693 
[May, 1880]). The Critic branded Pot-bowille as ‘‘ filthy, immoral, garbage,’’ 
(iu, 104 [March 10, 1883]). Not until around 1898, after Henry James and 
William Dean Howells had defended Zola’s humanitarianism, did this French 
realist begin to win approval in America. Cf. Edwards, op. cit. 

120Cf. Starke, op. cit., pp. 328-9, passim. 

121English Novel, p. 155. 

1227bid., p. vi. 
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IV 


Although Lanier’s theory of music and poetry, of the evolution 
of personality, and of morality in art are the central tenets of his 
critical doctrines, he was nevertheless capable of discussing individ- 
ual authors and works on more strictly esthetic grounds. Of course 
in many of these pronouncements he shows the same prepossession 
with moral qualities, as when he declares that the didactie Middle 
English poem ealled ‘‘The Debate of the Body and Soul’’ is one of 
the finest things in literature.’** And we wonder on what grounds 
he could believe ‘‘ The Flower and the Leaf’’ to be a finer poem than 
any of the Canterbury Tales.1** But very likely it was because the 
fabliaux were too coarse for his delicate sensibility. 

Probably few modern critics, however, and even fewer English 
scholars, would disagree with his preference for Chaucer over Wil- 
liam Morris. Possibly they might also agree that Lanier was right 
in disputing with Hayne and other critics who argued that Morris 
was a modern Chaucer. There is even some fine interpretation in 
Lanier’s argument: ‘‘. . . how openly joyful is Chaucer; how 
secretly melancholy is Morris! Both ... are full of sunshine; but 
Chaucer’s is spring sunshine, Morris’s is autumn.’”?> It is diffi- 
cult to understand how a man who appreciated Chaucer’s presenta- 
tion of ‘‘rude actual life’’ could be so shocked by Tom Jones. 

Of course Lanier is wrong in thinking that the ‘‘Parson’s Tale’’ 
reveals Chaucer’s inability to handle prose,'*° for Chaucer is satiriz- 
ing the poor, sententious parson, but we must at least give Lanier 
credit for finding it ‘‘intolerably droning and wearisome,’’ despite 
its high moral teaching. And we wonder how he could prefer the 
forgotten sonnets of Griffin to those of Sidney.’*? 

But on the whole the planets seem to have been kinder to Lanier 
in his judgment of recent or contemporary poets, though his im- 
pressionistic style may seem naive to a modern reader. There is 
probably some truth in his assertion that ‘‘the_trouble with Poe 
was, he did not know enough.’”!** Shelley ‘‘labored under an es- 
sential immaturity . .. he was penetrated with modern ideas, but... 
as a boy would be, crudely, overmuch, and with a constant tendency 


123Shakespeare and His Forerunners, 1, 40-41. 
124] bid., p. 56. 

125Music and poetry, p. 199. 

126English Novel, p. 13. 

127Music and Poetry, p. 127. 

128Poems, pp. XXXV-XXXvVi. 
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to the extravagant and illogical. . .’"*° Swinburne ‘‘invited me to 
eat ; the service was silver and gold, but no food therein save pepper 
and salt.’’°° William Morris ‘‘caught a erystal eupful of the yel- 
low light of sunset, and persuading himself to dream it wine, drank 
it with a sort of smile.’’!* 

In recent times the ‘‘ Whitmanism of Browning”’ has been pointed 
out.*? Whether or not Lanier realized any similarities between 
the two poets, he was at least equally offended by the poetic tech- 
nique of each. He felt convinced that Browning had ‘‘a constitu- 
tional twist in the neck, whereby his windpipe became a tortuous 
passage. Out of the glottis-labyrinth his words won’t and can’t 
come straight.’’** He could see no good in The Ring and the 
Book,** but he did agree that ‘‘the monologue of Guiseppe and 
Caponsacchi, that of Pompilia Comparine, and the two of Guide 
Franseschine, were unapproachable, in their kind, by any living or 
dead poet.’’?*5 

Despite his frequent and often virulent attacks upon Whitman, 
Lanier did admit some good in him. In 1878 he even professed a 
modified admiration : 


. ++ upon a sober comparison I think Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’ 
worth at least a million of ‘‘ Among my Books’’ and ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon’’. 
In the two latter I could not find anything which has not been much better 
said before; but ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’ was a real refreshment to me—like rude 
spray in your face—in spite of the enormous fundamental error that a thing is 
good because it is natural, and in spite of the world-wide difference between 
my own conception of art and its author’s.136 


Even the admirer of Whitman today must admit that there is some 
truth to Lanier’s accusation that there is a ‘‘dandyism of the roust- 
about’’ in Whitman’s throwing away his coat and vest, and industri- 
ously circulating his portrait, thus taken, in his own books.?? 
Emerson gave Lanier ‘‘immeasurable delight because he does 
not propound to me disagreeable systems and hideous creeds but 
simply walks along high and bright ways where one loves to go 


129E nglish Novel, pp. 102-103. 
130Poems, p. XXxViii. 
bid. 


132See G. R. Elliott, ‘‘The Whitmanism of Browning,’’ in The Cycle of 
Modern Poetry (Princeton, N. J., 1929), pp. 83ff. 


133Letters, p. 226. 

134] bid, 

135Ibid., p. 227. 

136] bid., p. 208. 
137English Novel, p. 63. 
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with him. ..’’8* Comments of this kind were probably what Saints- 
bury had in mind when he spoke of Lanier’s occasional apergus,'*® 
and a diligent search will reveal that his critical’ works contain 
more of them than a summary of his theories would lead one to 
suspect. And by and large his comments are superior to his theses 
and his detailed analyses. As a critic he could sometimes give a 
surprisingly frank diagnosis even to an intimate friend. ‘‘I find 
poems of yours,’’ he wrote to Bayard Taylor, whose friendship he 
prized highly, ‘‘in which every sentiment, every thought, every 
line—as sentiment, thought or line—is exquisite, and yet which do 
not give me a full white light as poems for want of proper con- 
vergence of the components upon a single point.’’'*° 

In conclusion we can say that from first to last Sidney Lanier 
was a critic. Even as a school boy he was thinking about the philo- 
sophical foundations of literature, and as a poet he seems to have 
given more time, energy, and thought to the theory of his art than 
the practical execution of it. Despite his inadequate training and 
his critical follies, Lanier, nevertheless, deserves credit for attempt- 
ing to bring science to the aid of literary criticism. In his Science 
of English Verse he made a permanent contribution to English 
prosody. Of all his theories, his emphasis on morality is most dis- 
tasteful today to the Spingarnian school of crities,'*? but even 
this bias is not altogether ridiculous in light of the recent neo- 
Humanist discussions, and the Marxist erities are at least partly in 
agreement with Lanier. Furthermore, despite Lanier’s antipathy 
for Whitman, he did in theory anticipate the modern experimenters 
with literary technic, and he stressed the necessity for change in 
artistic evolution. He is also important historically as a link be- 
tween American and German romanticism, between art for art’s 
sake and art for social purposes, and likewise between the arm- 
chair and the laboratory critic. Finally, Sidney Lanier is important 
as a literary critic for anyone who wishes to understand the man 
and the poet. 


138Letters, p. 196. 

139See note 3, supra. 

140Letters, p. 156. Lanier also gave frank criticism of the poetry of another 
intimate friend, Paul Hamilton Hayne. See Music and Poetry, p. 207. 

141Spingarn, op. cit., p. 21, says, ‘‘We have done with all moral judgment of 
art as art.’’ See note 82, supra. 
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MOORE’S THE FOUNDLING—AN INTERMEDIARY 


By Raven L. 


Indiana University 


Early in the pages of The Jacobite’s Journal Fielding took occa- 
sion to recommend the first two volumes of Richardson’s Clarissa, 
then coming from the press.‘ Though it would be foolish to deny 
that the praise was here sincere, it has not been sufficiently remem- 
bered that this criticism applies only to the first installment of the 
novel—i.e., not at all to the really important portions, to Clarissa’s 
seduction and death, to Lovelace’s diabolical character. 

The silence of the Journal on the publication of volumes m1 and Iv 
and on the later appearance of volumes v, v1, and vu? is certainly 
strange in view of Fielding’s expressed ‘‘ Eagerness to see the rest,’ 
and serves to remind us that Fielding was among those who desired 
Richardson to provide a happy ending for the novel. Many crities, 
however, have not been content with this documentary proof. They 
recognize that Richardson’s plan was nobler and more artistic than 
the one so many of his friends and acquaintances clamored for— 
even when they deny that the author was truly conscious of its liter- 
ary excellence. They cannot believe that Fielding, the craftsman, 
could have been serious in his desire to change the catastrophe of 
Clarissa; he rather acquiesced, they suggest, in the prevailing opin- 
ion for lack of any particular thought on the subject. 

One significant bit of evidence, however, seems to have been over- 
looked in this discussion. Following the appearance of Pamela, 
there had been at least two dramatizations of the story,* one of which 
reached the stage and received some praise.’ Richardson’s second 


1The first reference is in The Jacobite’s Journal, no. 5, 2 Jan., 1748, one 
month after the publication of the first two volumes of Clarissa. The novel is 
mentioned again in the ‘‘ Court of Criticism,’’ Journal, no. 14, 5 March, 1748. 

2Volumes 111 and Iv were announced in the London Evening Post, 28-30 April, 
1748, and the remaining volumes in the same paper for 3-6 Dec., 1748. 

3Journal, op. cit., 2 Jan., 1748. 

4See Biographia Dramatica, ed. D. E. Baker and Isaac Reed. London, 1812. 
Il, 125-126. 

5Pamela. A Comedy, As it is perform’d gratis, at the late Theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields. London, 1741. <A recently discovered letter from David Garrick 
to his brother proves the play to have been written not by James Dance but by 
Henry Giffard, manager of Goodman’s Fields. See W. M. Sale, jun., ‘‘The 
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novel likewise presented material that seemed in certain ways con- 
formable to stage requirements. One author thought for a time of 
undertaking the task of converting Clarissa into a play. ‘‘Richard- 
son,’’ says Mrs. Barbauld, ‘‘mentions in one of his letters, that Mr. 
Moore, author of The Foundling, had an intention of bringing the 
story of Clarissa upon the stage, and that Garrick told him he should 
with great pleasure be the Lovelace of it. The powers of Moore were 
by no means equal to such an undertaking; but if they had been 
greater, the gaiety and spirit of Lovelace, in the hands of Garrick, 
would have been too strong for the morality of the piece.’’”® This 
‘‘Mr. Moore’’ was Edward Moore—the poet and dramatist, and fast 
friend of Henry Fielding. One letter in the published Correspond- 
ence confirms this information; Mrs. Delany, writing to Richardson 
under the date of 24 April, 1751, rejoiced that Moore did not con- 
tinue with his Clarissa, for she did not like his idea ‘‘of making the 
heroine more in love,’’ for this would have ‘‘taken off the delicacy 
and polish of her character.’ 

Though the plan of dramatizing Clarissa was relinquished, one of 
the principal situations in the novel made an impression on Moore. 
On the 13th of February, 1748 there was produced at Drury Lane a 
comedy entitled The Foundling, with Mrs. Cibber in the title réle 
and Garrick as a protagonist. The play begins just after the 
young, handsome, but unscrupulous, Belmont has rescued Fidelia 
from the clutches of her villainous guardian and has carried her to 


his own home. Here he pretends, to his sister, Rosetta, and to his . 


father, that she is the sister of a deceased friend. Though Belmont 
is in love with Fidelia, he has no intention of marrying her and only 
seeks some means of gaining his evil ends. With the aid of his fop- 
pish friend, Faddle, he almost succeeds in making Rosetta believe 
Fidelia to be a woman of the town, and is on the point of reaping 
his reward when Sir Charles Raymond, long absent from England, 
returns to claim his lost daughter. Belmont repents and a happy 
marriage is arranged. A slight sub-plot, involving the suits of Fad- 
dle and Colonel Raymond (son to Sir Charles) to the hand of 
Rosetta, accompanies the main story. 


First Dramatization of Pamela,’’ Yale Univ. Lib. Gazette, 1x, (1934-35), 83-88. 
The play was advertised in the Daily Gazetteer for 17 Nov. and 5 Dee., 1741. 
6The British Novelists: with... Prefaces... by Mrs. A. L. Barbawd. 

London, 1810. 1 (Clarissa Harlowe), xxviii-xxix. 

‘ . L. Barbauld, Correspondence of Samuel Richardson. London, 1804. 1, 
7-38. 

. 8John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage ... Bath, 1832. 1v, 237- 
39. 
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Apart from a certain heightening of incident, the significant sit- 
uation does not differ greatly from that in Clarissa.° Young Bel- 
mont is somewhat more likable than Lovelace; yet, as Downs says, 
‘the suffers from the same moral itch . . . in his determination to 
stick at no baseness in isolating her [Fidelia] from her friends and 
then outraging her.’”° Like Lovelace, he attempts force; in this 
he fails, and humbly asking her pardon, attempts to right his wrong 
by offering marriage. Like Clarissa, Fidelia refuses this makeshift. 
Unlike the inexorable Richardson, however, Moore at this point al- 
lows the parents to step in, right everything, and arrange the cere- 
mony. Rosetta bears somewhat the same relation to Fidelia that 
Anna Howe does to Clarissa; the contrast between the serious and 
the vivacious is attempted throughout.’ The best friend of the 
rake, Belmont, is Colonel Raymond—in love with Rosetta—who 
everywhere seeks, in the manner of Belford, to curb the vicious in- 
tentions of the villain-hero. Raymond, indeed, would seem to repre- 
sent a combination of the characteristics of Belford and of Hickman; 
like the latter he is, in his own love scenes, constantly at the mercy 
of his lady’s sharp tongue. There are two explicit references to 
Pamela, both of them put in the mouths of libertines and both rather 
harsh on the prudential morality of that book. Finally, we may 
notice the Prologue which bears witness to the criticism that was 
assailing Richardson on all sides because of the unjustly treated 
Clarissa. The Prologue was written by Henry Brooke, later author 
of A Fool of Quality and contributor to Moore’s Fables for the 
Female Sex; in it he bespeaks consideration for this author’s first 
venture on the stage—particularly from the ladies, since his heroine 
is a righteous lady ‘‘ whose virtue meets the sure reward at last.’’ 

How Moore knew the whole plot of Clarissa as early as February, 
1748 one may not determine positively. If we remember Richard- 
son’s own statement, however, that his intimate friends had talked 
indiscreetly of his story and had thereby affected the sale of the 
book,!? one need not be surprised at the circumstance. The im- 


*Biographers of Moore have thought that the relationship here is with 
Pamela rather than with Clarissa. See J. H. Caskey, Life and Works of Edward 
Moore, New Haven, 1927, and Hugo Beyer, Edward Moore, Sein Leben und 
seine Dramatischen Werke ... Leipzig, 1889. 

10Brian W. Downs, Richardson. London, 1928. P. 201. 

11Moore, of course, was here in the debt of early eighteenth century comedy, 
as was Richardson. Cf. Allardyce Nicoll, A History of the Early Eighteenth 
Century Drama, 1700-1750. Cambridge, 1929. P. 207. In Act III, scene i, it 
should be noted, Moore uses Anna Howe’s own word when Rosetta advises her 
friend that ‘‘ matters of punctilio should give place to reason and necessity.’’ 


122Quoted in Austin Dobson, Samuel Richardson, N. Y., 1902. Pp. 95-96. 
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portant thing to notice is that Moore has rewritten Clarissa—has 
ended the story as the admirers would have it. Suffering virtue re- 
ceives its temporal reward, and the method taken to relieve the plot 
from absurdity is significant. Belmont is made to appear through- 
out as essentially a good man; his evil traits are never beyond hope 
of redemption. His repentance, then, in the last act appears logical. 

On Saturday the 20th of November, 1748, Fielding wrote that ‘‘the 
Court being informed that THE TOWN behaved in a very indecent 
Manner on Saturday last, at the Representation of the New Comedy, 
to the great Terror of the Actresses, and of several Ladies of the 
first Quality Among the Audience, it was ordered, that the said 
Town be forthwith apprehended, and the Court resolved to proceed 
against the said Town, on Thursday next, for the said Offence.’ 
‘*Saturday last’’ was the 13th of February, the date of the first per- 
formance of The Foundling ;“* ‘‘several Ladies of the first Quality”’ 
might well have included one young heiress by the name of Miss 
Sophia Western. In the thirteenth book of Tom Jones, it will be 
remembered, Sophia returns in a great fright from the uproar at the 
playhouse, ‘‘at which two large parties met, the one to damn, and 
the other to applaud,’’ a new play.® 

Fielding’s interest in the play found yet another expression, for 
a month later the ‘‘Court’’ handed down its considered opinion as to 
its worth. The objections were to minor details, but the character 
of Fidelia was praised highly and ‘‘young Belmont,’’ the author 
added, ‘‘ is very finely drawn. The Struggles between a virtuous 
Disposition and vitious Habits are most nobly and usefully painted: 
the Redemption from Evil, by the conscious Shame which results 
from having a base Action set before him in its true and genuine 
Deformity, shews great Knowledge of Human Nature in the Author; 
and perhaps something which is yet more to his Honour. The 
Change from bad to good is, I think, more artfully brought about 
here, than in any other Play, and the Scene which leads to it is one 
of the finest upon our Stage.’’?® : 

For this high praise the explanation is not far to seek. Fielding’s 
commendation of Moore’s conception of Belmont—for the play- 
wright’s appeal to ‘‘Nature’’ in thus creating a character that is 


13Journal, op. cit., no. 12. 
14Nicoll, op. cit., p. 345. 
15It was this portion of the novel that Fielding was composing in February, 


oa" W. L. Cross, History of Henry Fielding. New Haven, 1918. 1, 


16Journal, op. cit., no. 16, 19 March, 1748. 
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made up of both good and bad qualities—comes readily from the pen 
of one who was constantly forced to defend his own ‘‘natural’’ 
heroes. The characters of Belmont and Tom Jones are of a piece; 
they both differ from Lovelace in that they have ‘‘virtuous Disposi- 
tions.’’ Less than a year after this criticism Fielding will publish 


his finest novel and will give it the subtitle of A Foundling. 
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THE GUERMANTES FETE IN LE TEMPS RETROUVE 


By S. A. RHopes 
City College of New York 


It will be recalled that in analyzing the influence of his affective 
impressions on his esthetic outlook, Marcel Proust recognized that 
these personal traits in him were not unlike certain analogous ones 
he had observed in other writers. ‘‘N’est-ce pas 4 mes sensations 
du genre de celle de la madeleine qu’est suspendue la plus belle 
partie des mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,’’ he reminds the reader. He 
cites the well-known passage in which Chateaubriand retells his ex- 
perience on hearing the warbling of a thrush perched on the high- 
est branch of a birch-tree: ‘‘A l’instant, ce son magique fit 
reparaitre 4 mes yeux le domaine paternel. . .’’ The summoning 
up of such remembrance of things past is clearly of the same nature 
as that which constitutes the basis of Proust’s esthetics. In the 
same pages, he acknowledged two more sources of kindred inspira- 
tion: ‘‘Un des chefs-d’oeuvre de la littérature francaise, Sylvie, de 
Gérard de Nerval, a tout comme le livre des Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe, relatif 4 Combourg, une sensation du méme genre que le 
gout de la madeleine et le ’gazouillement de la grive’.’’ The other 
influence is that of Baudelaire. ‘‘Chez Baudelaire enfin, ces rémi- 
niscences plus nombreuses encore, sont évidemment moins fortuites 
et par conséquent 4 mon avis décisives. C’est le poéte lui-méme 
qui, avee plus de choix et de paresse recherche volontairement, dans 
l’odeur d’une femme par exemple, de sa chevelure et de son sein, 
les analogies inspiratrices. . .’” 

With such ‘‘inspirational analogies’’ to guide and second his own 
esthetic premonitions, Prouse felt ready, at the very moment he was 
crossing the threshold of the fashionable Guermantes drawing-room, 
to formulate the scheme of the work of art he had long planned to 
write. 

J’allais chercher & me rappeler les piéces de Baudelaire 4 la base desquelles 
se trouve ainsi une sensation transposée, pour achever de me replacer dans une 
filiation aussi noble, et me donner par 1a 1’assurance que 1’oeuvre que je 


n’aurais plus aucune hésitation & entreprendre méritait l’effort que j’allais lui 
consacrer, quand arrivé au bas de 1’esealier qui descendait de la bibliothéque, 


1Le Temps Retrouvé, Paris, Librairie Galimard, 1927 ed., 11, 82-83. 
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je me trouvai tout & coup dans le grand salon et ou milieu d’une féte qui allait 
me sembler bien différente de celles auxquelles j’avais assisté autrefois et 
allait revétir pour moi un aspect particulier et prendre un sens nouveau. 


The effect of what he saw there was the determining factor in start- 
ing him finally on his Recherche du Temps perdu. 

The spectacle of that social gathering, though it stands as the 
dénouement of the novel as we now have it, represents in fact its 
inception. It is the cornerstone, not the steeple of the cathedralesque 
edifice. What was its nature, however, and which way was it to 
orient his work? ‘‘ Au premier moment,”’ he says, 
je ne compris pas pourquoi j’hésitais & reconnaitra le maitre de maison, 
les invités, pourquoi chacun semblait s’étre ‘fait une téte’’, généralement 
poudrée et qui les changeait complétement. Le Prince... s’était affublé d’une 
barbe blanche .. . Ses moustaches étaient blanches aussi... Je ne sais ce que 
ce petit Lezensac avait mis sur sa figure, mais tandis que d’autres avaient 
blanchi, qui la moitié de leur barbe, qui leurs moustaches seulement, lui sans 
s’embarrasser de ses teintures avait trouvé le moyen de couvrir sa figure de 
rides, ses sourcils de poils hérissés; tout cela d’ailleurs ne lui seyait pas, son 


visage faisait l’effet d’étre durci, bronzé, solennisé, cela le vieillissait telle 
ment qu’on n’aurait plus dit du tout un jeune homme. 


Proust describes the other guests of the Prince, all former ac- 
quaintances of his, whom he has difficulty in recognizing, however, 
for, he says, ‘‘ poussé 4 ce degré, l’art du déguisement devient quel- 
que chose de plus, une transformation.’’ He is surprised by the 
aspect of one he had known before as a young woman, ‘‘maintenant 
blanche et tassée en petite vieille maléfique. . .,’’ by that of her 
brother, ‘‘resté si droit, si pareil 4 lui-méme qu’on s’étonnait que 
sur sa figure jeune, il eit fait passer au blane sa moustache bien 
relevée,’’ by that of one he makes out finally as his friend Bloch, on 
whose face he saw ‘‘ces signes qui sont plutét la caractéristique des 
hommes qui sont vieux.’’? And so on. 

He observed also, however, that this supposed disguise was not 
confined to others. ‘‘Car la méme difficulté que j’éprouvais a 
mettre le nom qu’il fallait sur les visages des autres semblait 
partagée par toutes les personnes qui apercevaient le mien. . .’’ 
The duchess of Guermantes having caught sight of him: ‘‘Ah! me 
dit-elle, quelle joie de vous voir, vous mon plus vieil ami.’’ The 
welcome jolts him by its naked implication. ‘‘Son plus vieil ami, 
me dis-je, elle exagére, peut-étre un des plus vieux, mais suis-je 
done...’’ In answer to a young woman’s invitation to accompany 
her to a restaurant, he answers: ‘‘Si vous ne trouvez pas com- 
promettant de venir diner seule avec un jeune homme,’’ a remark 


2Ibid., pp. 91, 96. 
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which is received by those present with a loud guffaw. That was 
the finishing blow. ‘‘Et maintenant je comprenais ce qu’était la 
vieillesee,’’ he comments, ‘‘—la vieillesse qui, de toutes les réalités, 
est peut-étre celle dont nous gardons le plus longtemps dans la vie 


une notion purement abstraite, . . . je comprenais ce que signifiait. 


la mort, l’amour, les joies de l’esprit, l’utilité de la douleur, la 
vocation. ”’ 

This sudden realization of the flight of time, of the arrival of old 
age, made so urgent by the dramatie scene he is confronting be- 
comes the deciding factor in his artistie destiny. 


Alors moi qui, depuis mon enfance, vivait au jour le jour, ayant regu d’ail- 

leurs de moi-méme et des autres une impression définitive, je m’apercus pour la 
premiére fois, d’aprés les métamorphoses qui s’étaient produites dans tous ces 
gens, du temps qui avait passé pour eux, ce qui me bouleversa par la révélation 
qu’il avait passé aussi por moi. Et indifférente en elle-méme, leur vieillesse 
me désolait en m’avertissant des approches de la mienne. 
The gathering had betrayed to him the ravages of time not only in 
others but, also, in himself. It mitigated the keen anguish it caused 
him, however, by providing him at the same time, with the temporal 
material for his art. It served him to clarify in his own mind, to 
understand better the field and limits of the work he had dreamt 
of undertaking all his life-long. ‘‘Or, 4 toutes ces idées, la cruelle 
découverte que je venais de faire relativement au Temps qui s’était 
écoulé ne pourrait que s’ajouter et me servir en ce qui concernait la 
matiére méme de mon livre.’’** And so, ‘‘tout en songeant 4 mon 
oeuvre, assez définitivement mise en marche pour ne pas se laisser 
arréter par des distractions passagéres, je continuais 4 dire bonjour 
aux gens que je connaissais et 4 causer avec eux.’’ But it was his 
farewell he was telling them, his valedictory to the social world. 

Enough has been quoted to show the crucial importance of this 
reunion of old people as a thematic source for the development of 
the novel. The picture of these ‘‘vieillards fantoches’’ he draws, at 
once fantastic and cruelly-realistic, as if done with the combined 
arts of his own ‘‘Elstir’’, Diirer and Breughel, is of a kind to be 
looked at ‘fen méme temps qu’avee les yeux avee la mémoire.’’ It 
looks like ‘‘un guignol de poupeés baignant dans les couleurs im- 
matérielles des années, de poupées extériorisant le Temps, le Temps 
qui d’habitude n’est pas visible, qui pour le devenir cherche des 
corps et partout ot: il les rencontre, s’en empare pour montrer sur 
eux sa lanterne magique.”’ 

The idea of bringing all his characters together at the end of his 


sIbid., p. 101. 
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book, in order to throw upon that ‘‘guignol de poupées,’’ the magic 
lantern of time, was a stroke of genius. The day Proust conceived 
that idea, the plan of his novel was definitely outlined. It is per- 
missible to suppose, however, that the first inkling of this idea, like 
all ideas, came to him from the outside. We have seen the artistic 
‘‘filiation’’ to which he attached himself. I believe it is not im- 
probable that he discovered in another romantic poet, a friend both 
of Nerval and Baudelaire, precisely, that first inkling, the tantaliz- 
ing first sketch for his ‘‘guignol de poupées.’’ 

This original, but quite humble model will be found in the pages 
of Histoire du Romantisme, whose author is, of course, Th. Gautier. 
It is hidden away in the chapter entitled: ‘‘ Autres Médaillons— 
Philothée O’Neddy.’’ We find Gautier writing an account of a 
farewell dinner given in the 50s in honor of Célestin Nanteuil, who 
had just been appointed director of the art school at Dijon. All 
the living former members of the ‘‘petit cénacle’’ had come, ‘‘les 
vieilles bandes d’Hernani et de Lucréce Borgia, tous ceux qui 
avaient combattu l’hydre classique, . . . les vieux compagnons 
d’atelier et aussi de jeunes éléves, . . .’’ Then in his characteristic 
manner, Gautier makes a black and white etching of this gathering 
of old men reunited by thoughts of their lost youth: ‘‘Il y avait 
longtemps qu’une telle agape romantique n’avait eu lieu; il fallait 
remonter jusqu’a l’époque ou, faute de l’eaw des mers, on buvait, 
au Moulin-Rouge, du petit bleu dans le crane des morts; mais bien 
des années s’étaient écoulées.’’ Follows a description strangely 
Proustian in character. ‘‘I] avait neigé lahaut, sur les monts; la 
poivriére et la saliére s’étaient mélées sur les barbes; des nez avaient 
rougi; des joues unies hier, s’étaient sillonnées de rides, et, 4 travers 
quelques- uns des convives que nous n’avions pas vus depuis long- 
temps, nous apercevions la silhouette de leur jeunesse.’’ In a corner 
of the room, he detects an old man whom after a time he recognizes 
as his old friend Philothée O’Neddy. ‘‘Ses cheveux étaient toujours 
crépus mais saupoudrés de gris, et la raie creusée sur les ailes de son 
nez par son lorgnon était devenue si profonde avee le temps qu’il 
s’y inerustait et y tenait seul.’’ Gautier turns to himself, finally. 
Can it be that time had caused the same ravages on himself? ‘‘ Nous 
regardions les autres avee une certaine inquiétude, en nous deman- 
dant, ‘Eh quoi! est-ce 14 l’effet que nous leur produisons nous-méme ? 
Leur paraissons-nous aussi laids, aussi vieux, aussi moroses qu’ils 
nous le semblent? Voila done ce qui reste de la brillante eseadrille 
d’Hernani, qui savait si bien hareeler le taureau et prendre le pub- 
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lie par les cornes! Oh! comme ils ont l’air fatigué et ennuyé de la 
vie et peu disposés a sauter par-dessus la barriére.’’* 

Marcel Proust must have read this passage some time in his 
eareer. Did the vision of this grimacing, hoary, decrepit ‘‘guignol”’ 
of veterans of the battle of Hernani impress him to the point of 
suggesting to him the scheme of his own Walpurgis-like final re- 
union of his characters in A la Recherche du Temps perdu? It is 
just possible it did. Of such a nature are the wonders of literary 
creation. 


4Histoire du Romantisme, Paris, Charpentier, 1927, pp. 67-68. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By RicHmonp P. Bonp 
The University of North Carolina 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, ar- 
ticles, and reviews’ published during the year 1937, together with 
some bearing earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliog- 
raphies in this series. I am indebted to Dean Robert K. Root and 
Professors Ronald 8. Crane and Austin Warren for contributing 
the critical notes signed with their initials, to Mr. Carl L. Cannon 
and Mrs. Alice K. Lewis and other members of the staff of the Yale 
University Library for numerous courtesies, and to Dr. H. T. Swed- 
enberg, Jr., of the University of California at Los Angeles for assist- 
ance in the collection of material.? 

A survey of the year’s work will show the major tendencies in 
classical studies. Again Jonathan Swift among individual authors 
has in a combination of quantity and quality led the field. During 
1937 he has inspired, aside from the usual miscellaneous articles, a 
superlatively good edition of his verse, a large bibliography, a biog- 
raphy, two important source studies, a book on his marriage, a psy- 
choanalysis, and a novel.* Dr. Johnson has regained the ascendency 
over his biographer, the only important Boswell contribution being 
an index to the Private Papers. Books of a critical or biographical 
nature have appeared on Bunyan, Defoe, Wesley, Shenstone, Gray, 
Collins, Beckford, Jane Austen, Mary Wollstonecraft, Gibbon, and 
Paine; it is the bicentenary of the birth of the last two, and the ap- 
proaching Celebration of 1938 probably accounts for the Wesleyan 
activity. Also, Dryden, Chesterfield, Burns, and Blake have received 
their due in pages, and the philosophers Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume have fared very well. But little or no significant research 
has been published in 1937 on the poets Prior, Gay, Pope, Thomson, 
Young, and Cowper. Of editions, the work by Harold Williams on 


Swift’s poetry is the outstanding complete collection, and Boyle’s 


1The year of a review is to be understood as 1937 unless otherwise specified ; 
a few reviews of 1936 and 1938 have been included. 


2The editor of this bibliography will be aided in his collection and analysis if 
students of the period will notify him as to very obscure publications and will 
have copies of their studies sent to him. Address: 1803 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut, until September, and thereafter Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. 


3Moreover, in February, 1938, Shadow and Substance is being well received 
on Broadway, with one of its chief characters (according to the playwright) a 
resurrection of the Dean in contemporary Ireland. 
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plays may now be read in entirety ; the Yale Edition of Horace Wal- 
pole’s Correspondence, initiated with two volumes of the letters be- 
tween Walpole and Cole, is in all likelihood the most ambitious eigh- 
teenth century project of this generation. 

Biographies—the lives of princes, kings, queens, king’s ladies, un- 
crowned queens, lords and judges, Jacobites and United Irishmen — 
enlist ‘‘human interest’’ and even exploit new materials; tales of 
ships and charlatans, accounts of manors and merchants, and records 
of trade and diplomacy seek to give a broad view of English activity 
two hundred years ago. Indeed, studies historical, political, and eeo- 
nomie, studies in the widest sense ‘‘social,’’ have gained an extreme- 
ly prominent place in the eyes of scholars and the semi-popular 
audience. Whatever may be the proper reasons (the War, depres- 
sion, ‘‘progress,’’ the decline of the humanities, or a cycle of inter- 
est) the advance of the social sciences is apparent in the number of 
books and articles on the England of 1660-1800. The literary scholar 
who (like the Bee and Swift himself) would venture as freebooter 
over the fields and gardens of human life may use these social 
studies, and he may range through other corners of nature in the 
abundant research which students now give to the history of art, 
ideas, and science. On this last subject several new serials contain 
articles concerning the men and manner of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century science. 

It is a common observation that the Restoration and eighteenth 
century, the end of one age and the beginning of another, continue 
to grow in general interest, an observation amply justified by the 
large number of current publications — ‘‘ private vices, publick ben- 


efits.’’ 
LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 

EA Etudes anglaises 

EHR English historical review 

ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
ES Englische Studien 

HTB New York Herald tribune books 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JMH Journal of modern history 


LM London mercury 

MLN Modern language notes 
MLE Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 


N&Q Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


PQ Philological quarterly 

QR Quarterly review 

RES Review of English studies 
RLC Revue de litérature comparée 
SAQ South Atlantic quarterly 

SP Studies in philology 

SRL Saturday review of literature 


TBR New York Times book review 
TLS London Times literary supplement 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 
(Bibliographies of individual authors are listed in Section IV) 


Albrecht, Otto E. ‘‘18th century music in the university library.’’ 
University of Pennsylvania IAbrary chronicle, v (1937), 13-24. 

Allen, Don Cameron. ‘‘A short-title catalogue of English books 
prior to 1700 in the library of the State College of Washing- 
ton.’’ Research studies of the State College of Washington, 
Vol. v (1937), no. 2, supp., pp. 109-26. 

Annual bibliography of English language & literature. Vol. xvu, 
1936. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association 
by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cam- 
bridge: University press, 1938. Pp. xi -+ 279. 

Annual bibliography of the history of British art. Vol. , 1935. 
Courtauld Institute of Art, London University. Cambridge: 
University press, 1937. Pp. xx + 159. 


Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. XXVI. Publications 
of the year 1936. London: Published for the Historical Asso- 
ciation by G. Bell & Sons, 1937. Pp. 1-71. 

Chap. VI on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by Andrew Browning. 

Austen-Leigh, R. A. ‘‘Joseph Pote of Eton and Bartlet’s Far- 
riery.’’ LAbrary, xvu (1936), 131-54. 

Babeock, R. W. ‘‘Eighteenth-century comic opera manuscripts.’’ 
PMLA, uu (1937), 907-08. 

Baugh, Albert C.; Chester, Allan G.; and Harbage, Alfred B. 
‘* American bibliography for 1936: English language and liter- 
ature.’?’ PMLA, (1936). 

See especially pp. 1234-44, 

de Beer, E. 8S. ‘‘The earliest Fellows of the Royal Society.’’ Bul- 
letin of the Institute of Historical Research, xv (1937), 79-93. 

Bennett, William. John Baskerville, the Birmingham printer: his 
press, relations, and friends. Vol. 1. Birmingham: City of 
Birmingham School of Printing, Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, 1937. Pp. 172. 

Rev. in TLS, May 8, p. 368; by B. H. Newdigate in LM, xxxvi, 191. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘Recent works on prose fiction before 1800.”’ 
MLN, un (1937), 580-93. 

‘‘ A bibliography of philosophy, 1936.’’ Journal of philosophy, xxxiv 
(1937), 422-76. 

Bibliography of the collection of books and tracts on commerce, cur- 
rency, and poor law (1557-1763) formed by Joseph Massie. 
Transcribed from Lansdowne manuscript MXLIXx with historical 
and bibliographical introduction by William A. Shaw. London: 
George Harding’s Bookshop, 1937. Pp. xlii + 173. 

Black, George F. ‘‘A calendar of cases of witchcraft in Scotland, 
1510-1727.’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, xu 
(1937), 811-47, 917-36; x~m (1938), 34-74. 
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Bond, D. F. ‘‘Two chap-book versions of ‘The Seven Sages of 
Rome.’ MLN, (1937), 494-98. 

‘*Books and articles on the economic history of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’’ Compiled by J. de L. Mann. Economic history re- 
view, vim (1937), 111-15. 

This annual list contains a number of references to detailed studies of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘ English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibli- 
ography.’’ PQ, xv1 (1937), 149-91. 

Bronson, Bertrand Harris. ‘‘Ritson’s Bibliographia Scotica.’’ 
PMLA, un (1937), 122-59. 

Carlson, C. Lennart. ‘‘A further note on Thomas Godfrey in Eng- 
land.’’ American literature, 1x (1937), 73-76. 

Ralph Griffiths reprinted in the Grand magazine of wniversal intelligence 

(1759) four poems by Godfrey from the American magazine (1758). 

Carr, Charles T. ‘‘Early German grammars in England.’’ JEGP, 
xxxvi (1937), 455-74. 

‘‘Check list of the John Baskerville collection of Perry Williams 
Harvey, including some specimens of the work of contemporary 
Continental printers.’’? Yale University Inbrary gazette, x1 
(1937), 63-80. 

Cheney, C. R. ‘‘Early Banbury chap-books and broadsides.’’ In- 
brary, xvm (1936), 98-108. 

Crossley, E. W. ‘‘The MSS. of Nathaniel Johnston, M.D., of Pon- 
tefract.’’ Yorkshire archeological journal, xxxu (1936), 429- 
41. 

Day, Cyrus Lawrence, and Murrie, Eleanore Boswell. ‘‘ Playford 
versus Pearson.’’ Inbrary, xvu (1937), 427-47. 


‘‘Edward Buckler.’’ Notes and queries for Somerset and Dorset, 
xxm (1937), 121-24. Cf. PQ, xvi, 151. 

Ewing, J. C. ‘‘Brash and Reid, booksellers in Glasgow, and their 
collection of Poetry Original and Selected.’’ Records of the 
Glasgow Bibliographical Society, x11 (1936), 1-20. 

‘‘Fiftieth critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of sci- 
ence and of the history of civilization.’’ Isis, xxv (1937), 364- 
410. 

See especially pp. 372-79. The forty-seventh, forty-eighth, and forty-ninth 
bibliographies in this series appeared ibid., xxv (1936), 244-98, xxvi (1937), 
490-604, xxvil (1937), 117-200; see especially pp. 255-61; 513-26, 133-41. 
Fulton, John F. ‘‘A bibliography of two Oxford physiologists, 

Richard Lower, 1631-1691, and John Mayow, 1643-1679.’’ Pro- 
ceedings and papers of the Oxford Bibliographical Society, 
1934-35, Iv (1936), 1-62. 

Graham, Walter. ‘‘Thomas Baker, Mrs. Manley, and the Female 


Tatler.’’ MP, xxxtv (1937), 267-72. 
Combats P. B. Anderson’s attribution of the Bragge-Baldwin Female tatler 
to Mrs. Manley; favors traditional acceptance of Baker as author. 
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Harbage, Alfred. ‘‘Elizabethan and seventeenth-century play 
manuscripts: addenda.’’ PMLA, tm (1937), 905-07. 

Supplements author’s own catalogue; cf. PQ, xv, 155. 

Hazen, A. T. ‘‘Baskerville’s Virgil.’’ Yale University IAbrary 
gazette, x1 (1937), 90-93. 

Heym, Gerald. ‘‘An introduction to the bibliography of alchemy. 
Part I.’’ Ambiz, 1 (1937), 48-60. 

Contains a few entries of books published in England. 

Holmes, Maurice. An introduction to the bibliography of Captain 
James Cook, R.N. London: Francis Edwards, 1936. Pp. 59. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 23, p. 64. 

Hughes, Philip. ‘‘The ‘Westminster Archives.’ ’’ Dublin review, 
ct (1937), 300-10. 

A survey of the archives in the MSS. of the Archbishop of Westminster, im- 
portant for the study of the English Catholics during the seventeenth and, 
eighteenth centuries. 

International bibliography of historical sciences. Ninth year, 1934. 
Edited for the International Committee of Historical Sciences. 
New York: H. W. Wilson; London: Oxford University Press; 
Paris: Armand Colin; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1936. Pp. 
xliii + 489. 

_ Jaggard, William. ‘‘Imitations of Shakespeare.’’ N & Q, cLXxm 
(1937), 370-73. 

Jillson, Willard Rouse. ‘‘The first English poem on Kentucky.’’ 
Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, xxxv (1937), 
198-201. 

‘‘ An ode to Kentucky’’ appeared in the Philanthropist, London, 1795, No. 24. 
Johnson, A. F. ‘‘An unrecorded specimen sheet of a Scottish print- 

ing house.’’ Edinburgh Bibliographical Society transactions, I, 
pt. i (1936), 63-64. 

Jones, Claude. ‘‘Christopher Smart, Richard Rolt, and The Unr- 
versal Visiter.’’ Library, xvii (1937), 212-14. 

LeFanu, W. R. ‘‘British periodicals of medicine: a chronological 
list. Part I: 1684-1899.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of the his- 
tory of medicine, v (1937), 735-61, 827-55. 

Lloyd, Llewelyn C. ‘‘The book-trade in Shropshire. Some account 
of the stationers, booksellers and printers at work in the coun- 
ty to about 1800.’’ Transactions of the Shropshire Archaolog- 
ical Society, xLvit (1935-36), 65-142, 145-200. 

Longman, Charles James. The house of Longman, 1724-1800. A 
bibliographical history with a list of signs used by booksellers 
of that period. Edited by John E. Chandler. London, New 
York, Toronto: Longmans, Green, 1936. Pp. xv -+ 488. 


McCabe, William H. ‘‘The play-list of the English College of St. 
Omers, 1592-1762.’’ RLC, xvm (1937), 355-75. 


McColley, Grant. ‘‘The third edition of Francis Godwin’s The 
Man in the Moone.’’ Library, xvm (1937), 472-75. 
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a date of this edition from 1768 to 1686, and shows popularity of 

e@ WOrk,. 

Madan, Faleoner; Craster, H. H. E.; and Denholm-Young, N. A 
summary catalogue of western manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford which have not hitherto been catalogued in the 
quarto series with references to the Oriental and other manu- 
seripts. Vol. m1, Part ii. Collections and miscellaneous MSS. ae- 
quired during the second half of the 17th century. Oxford: 
Clarendon press, 1937. Pp. x + 655-1216. 

Includes antiquarian collections of Dodsworth, Dugdale, Junius, and Marshall, 

Martin, Edward A. A bibliography of Gilbert White the naturalist 
& antiquarian of Selborne. With a biography and a descriptive 
account of the village of Selborne. London: Halton, 1934. Pp. 
viii + 195. 

Milne, Alexander Taylor. Writings on British history, 1934. A 
bibliography of books and articles on the history of Great Brit- 
ain from about 450 A.D. to 1914, published during the year 
1934. (Royal Historical Society) London: Jonathan Cape, 


1937. Pp. 427. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 19, 1938, p. 121. § The first annual volume in a new series. 
Stuart period, 1603-1714, pp. 192-223; eighteenth century, 1714-1815, pp. 224-65. 
Morgan, William Thomas, assisted by Chloe Siner Morgan. A bib- 

liography of British history (1700-1715), with special reference 
to the reign of Queen Anne. Vol. 11, 1708-1715. Bloomington, 
Indiana: 1937. Pp. vi + 684. 

This volume, listing some 5,700 pamphlets and memoirs published in the 
years 1708-1716, with numerous cross references, will prove of great value to 
students of English history and literature. The entries for each year are pre- 
faced by a useful summary statement. Errors and omissions may be the more 
easily condoned when one considers the magnitude of the project and the com- 
plexities of the Queen Anne pamphlet wars. It is unfortunate that Morgan 
did not include references to the libraries containing copies of the rarest tracts. 
Murray, Edward Croft. ‘‘Sketch-books of Samuel Ireland.’’ Brit- 

ish Museum quarterly, x1 (1937), 135-39. 

Noyes, Gertrude E. Bibliography of courtesy and conduct books in 
seventeenth-century England. New Haven: 1937. Pp. 111. 

Noyes, Robert Gale. ‘‘A manuscript Restoration prologue for Vol- 
pone.’’ MLN, um (1937), 198-200. 

Noyes, Robert Gale, and Lamson, Roy, Jr. ‘‘Broadside-ballad ver- 
sions of the songs in Restoration drama.’’ Harvard studies and 
notes in philology and literature, xtx (1937), 199-218. 

Perkinson, Richard H. ‘‘The Anti-Jacobin.’’ N & Q, cuxxm (1937), 
164. 

Poechmann, Henry A. ‘‘ Anglo-German bibliography for 1936.’ 
JEGP, xxxvi (1937), 246-62. 

Pomfret, J. E. ‘‘Some further letters of William Strahan, print- 
er.’”’ Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, Lx. 
(1936), 455-89. 
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Ransom, Harry. ‘‘From a gentleman in Edinburgh: 1769. An 
early sidelight on literary property.’’ Sewanee review, XLIV 
(1936), 366-71. 


Répertore d’art et d’archéologie. Dépouillement des périodiques, 
bibliographie des ouvrages d’art franeais et étrangers. Année 
1935, fascicule 40. Publié sous la direction de Marcel Aubert. 
Par Mme. Lucien-Herr et M. H. Stein. (Bibliothéque d’art et 
d’archéologie de 1’Université de Paris) Paris: Albert Morance, 
1936. Pp. 340. 

See especially pp. 155-89. 

Rollins, Carl Purington. ‘‘John Baskerville.’’ Yale University Ii- 
brary gazette, x1 (1937), 55-61. 

‘“‘Schriftenverzeichnis fiir 1936.’’ Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik und all- 
gemeine Kunstwissenschaft, xxx1 (1937), 363-414. 

Sims, E. R. ‘‘Four seventeenth century translations of Lazarillo de 
Tormes.’’ Hispanic review, v (1937), 316-32. 

One of these is an English translation published in London, 1688. 

Stockwell, La Tourette. ‘‘The Dublin pirates and the English laws 
of copyright, 1710-1801.’’ Dublin magazine, xm (1937), iv, 30- 
40. 


Terry, Charles Sanford. ‘‘John Forbes’s ‘Songs and Fancies.’ ’’ 
Musical quarterly, xxu (1936), 402-19. 

Union catalogue of the periodical publications in the university li- 
braries of the British Isles with their respective holdings. Ex- 
cluding titles in the World list of scientific periodicals, 1934. 
Compiled on behalf of the Joint Standing Committee on Li- 
brary Co-operation by Marion G. Roupell. London: Joint 
Standing Committee on Library Co-operation, National Cen- 
tral Library, 1937. Pp. xii-+ 712. 

Rev. by W. Kerr in Lib. quar., x1m (1938), 142-43. § 23,115 different period- 
ieals are included, with cross references to make the total entries more than 
double that number. There is no chronological index. 

Upton, Eleanor S. ‘‘The location of seventeenth-century documents 
described in the first nine reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
xv (1937), 73-78. 

Williams, Robert H. ‘‘A manuscript document on the translations 
from Spanish by Captain John Stevens.’’ RLC, xvi (1936), 
144-66. 

Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘The attack on the stage in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’”’ N & Q, (1937), 218-22. 

Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘Unrecorded eighteenth-century plays.’’ N 

& Q, cLxxm (1937), 43. 
Wormald, F. ‘‘ Poetical manuscripts of William Hammond.’’ Brit- 


; ish Museum quarterly, x1 (1936), 24-26. 
William Hammond (1719-1783), the Moravian hymn-writer. 
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Wright, Lyle H. ‘‘Sporting books in the Huntington Library.’’ 
Huntington Library lists, no. 2, 1937. Pp. vii + 132. 

Rev. by V. B. Heltzel in JEGP, xxxvu (1938), 123-24. § A bibliography of 

1,344 items, including many editions of The compleat angler. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xv1, 1935. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick 8. Boas and Mary S. Serjeant- 
son. Oxford: University press, 1937. Pp. 380. 

Chap. x, the Restoration, by F. E. Budd, pp. 265-81; chap. x1, the eighteenth 

century, by Edith J. Morley, pp. 282-317. 

The year’s work in modern language studies. Vol. vm, year ending 
30 June 1936. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by William J. Entwistle, L. W. Tancock, and A. 
Gillies. Cambridge: University press, 1937. Pp. 281. 


II. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Arneke, Heinrich. Kirchengeschichte und Rechtsgeschichte in Eng- 
land (von der Reformation bis zum friihen 18. Jahrhundert). 
(Studien zur englischen Philologie, Heft xc1) Halle: Niemeyer, 
1937. Pp. vi + 355. 

Arnold-Forster, Rear-Admiral D. At war with the smugglers. 
Career of Doctor Arnold’s father. London: Ward, Lock, 1936. 
Pp. 256. 

Rev. P G.P.B.N. in Mariner’s mirror, xx, 115-16. 

Arthur, Sir George. Seven heirs apparent. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, 1937. Pp. 292. 

Includes history of the apprenticeships of George II, Prince Frederick, and 

George III. 

Athill, Lawrence. ‘‘Eecentrie Englishwomen: v. Hannah Snell.”’ 
Spectator, May 14, 1937, pp. 899-900. 

Austen-Leigh, R. A. ‘‘The commission for the relief of poor prose- 
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‘*This book,’’ says the author, ‘‘has grown out of my gradual realization of 
the extent to which the history of art constitutes a most vivid, enlightening 
commentary on the history of literature. . .. As the forces, intellectual and 
emotional, that mold art also influence literature, they have in each period of 
culture imparted a common, characteristic quality to such apparently divergent 
manifestations of the sense of beauty as poetry, textile design, ceramic decora- 
tion, and garden and house planning’’ (1, vii). In the light of this intro- 
ductory statement we might naturally expect to find in Allen’s two volumes an- 
other essay in that species of analogical history of which we have recently had 
a number of striking examples in the very field to which his book is devoted (cf. 
PQ, XIV, 152-54; xvi, 160-61). It is true that he has not altogether escaped the 
temptation to exploit the ambiguity of words like ‘‘classic,’’ ‘‘formal,’’ ‘* pro- 
portion,’’ ‘‘ornamentation, ’’ ‘‘ order,’’ ‘‘discipline,’’ ‘‘symmetry,’’ ‘‘imagina- 
tive exuberance,’’ ‘‘surprise,’’ in order to bring the evolution of the arts with 
which he is specially concerned into dialectical relation with the contemporary 
changes in literary styles (see, e.g., I, 17-18, 19, 21, 78-79; 11, 107-8, 128-29, 
180, 188-90, 231). But for the most part the task of formulating the analogies 
is left to the reader, and Allen’s main attention is concentrated on a narrative 
of the transformations that took place in England, between the early seven- 
teenth century and the end of the eighteenth, in popular conceptions of what is 
the desirable mode in architecture, gardening, and the minor arts related to 
them. 

The story he tells exhibits three chief phases, which succeed one another in 
time though not without a good deal of overlapping: (1) the tradition in arch- 
itecture which stemmed from Palladio and which owed its prestige in England 
principally to Inigo Jones, Wren, and their followers, and, parallel with this, 
the model of garden design afforded by Le Notre; (2) the vogue of Oriental 
styles, Gothic, rococo, and the ‘‘natural’’ garden; and (3) the new popularity 
of the antique following the excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii. On all 
these topics Allen writes with the modesty of one who professes only an ama- 
teur’s familiarity with the technical aspects of his subject; but, thanks to his 
first-hand examination of many surviving monuments of the arts he has selected 
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for study and to his wide reading in the literary sources, he has been able to 
supplement the works of the specialists (duly listed in his notes) with many 
fresh details. Particularly instructive are the pages in which he exhibits the 
antecedents in the middle and later seventeenth century of the taste for Oriental 
designs and for Gothic architecture which flourished so widely toward 1750. 

As a compendium of information his book thus has many virtues; its most 
notable weakness appears when he touches, as he frequently does, on "the theo- 
retical issues involved in the interpretation of his facts. His guiding formula 
is one with which we have been long familiar in writings on the eighteenth 
century: variously expressed, it can be resolved into an opposition of conven- 
tion or tradition to experiment and individuality, with a negative value assigned 
to the terms on the first side of the antithesis (see, €.g., 1, 128, 189). As ap- 
plied to the productions of the schools dominant in the early part of the period 
treated in his study, this somewhat one-sided aesthetic leads to critical judg- 
ments like the following, the unsympathetic tone of which is more suggestive 
of the scholarship of the last generation than of that of our day: ‘‘The ex- 
perimental spirit rarely stirred through neo-classical art. Standardized diction, 
deference for decorum and tradition, solemn fussiness about inconsequential 
matters of form, inexplicable patience with platitude repressed those effer- 
vescences of personality that are creative of surprise’’ (11, 128). Given a bias 
such as this, it is not strange that Allen should be occasionally embarrassed 
in dealing with the theoretical statements of critics in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries whose doctrines of art turn on a more balanced manipula- 
tion of contrary terms. The result at times is the reduction of one of the terms 
to a merely negative status; thus in the summary of Addison’s discussion of 
gardens (11, 123), in place of the paradox that ‘‘If the Products of Nature 
rise in Value, according as they more or less resemble those of) Art, 
artificial Works receive a greater Advantage from their Resemblance of such as 
are natural’’ (Spectator, No. 414), we are told simply that when Addison 
played ‘‘on the obvious antithesis between nature and art, the latter always 
emerged from the comparison with her credit damaged.’’ In another connec- 
tion (cf. 1, 85), although both of the contrary terms which constitute the 
critics’ basic principles are recognized, at least implicitly, the dialectical links 
between them are neglected in favor of a relegation of one of the terms and its 
equivalents to the influence of current prejudices or education and of the other 
to the liberalizing effect of ‘‘natural taste.’’ Or again (see I, 128-52), the 
problem of explaining how certain critics who exalt variety or surprise as 
artistic. virtues can at the same time produce or reéommend works which to 
modern sensibility seem highly stylized and regular is solved, not by making 
explicit the full context of the discussions, but merely by positing a curious 
and disappointing discrepancy between practice and principle (but ef. m1, 143, 
where Allen cautions his readers against this very error). R. S. C. 
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Edited, with an introduction, from the Birkwood MS. by Wal- 
ter Robson Humphries. (Aberdeen University studies, no. 113) 
Aberdeen: University press, 1937. Pp. 47. 


Richard, Gaston. ‘‘La eritique de l’hypothése du contrat social 
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avant Jean-Jacques Rousseau.’’ Archives de philosophie du 
droit et de sociologie juridique, vu (1937), 45-80. 

Richards, Edward Ames. Hudibras in the burlesque tradition, 
(Columbia University studies in English and comparative liter- 
ature, no. 127) New York: Columbia University press, 1937. 
Pp. x + 184. 

Rev. by C. G. Stillman in HTB, July 11, p. 2. § An analysis of Butler’s 
temperament, opinions, and work, and a discussion of the political, intellectual, 
and narrative followers of Hudibras, with a list of poems in Hudibrastic verse, 
1662-1830. 

Richardson, A. E. ‘‘The Gothic revival in the early 18th century.” 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, xy 
(1937), 140-41. 

On Browne Willis, author of A survey of the cathedrals (1727-30). 
Roberts, Michael. Zhe modern mind. London: Faber & Faber, . 


1937. Pp. 284. 
Rev. by G. Every in Criterion, xvul, 129-33; by E.-M. Reynaud in EA, 1, 453- 
54; by M. Oakeshott in Scrutiny, vi, 208-10; by W. R. Matthews in Spectator, 
June 4, p. 1,058. § Chapters on ‘‘The seventeenth century: materialism and 
scientific language,’’ ‘‘The seventeenth century: metaphysical poets and the 
Cambridge Platonists,’’ and ‘‘Reason and imagination in the eighteenth cen- 


tury.’’ 

Roberts, W. ‘‘George Allen.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 26, 1937, p. 480. 

Rosenfield, Léonora Cohen. ‘‘Un chapitre de l’histoire de ]’animal- 
machine (1645-1749).’’ RLC, xvm (1937), 461-87. 


Sabine, George H. A history of political theory. (American po- 
litical science series) New York: Holt, 1937. Pp. xvi + 797. 
Rev. by H. Janzen in Amer. polit. science rev., XXXI, 959-60; by H.W.S. in 
Jour. of phil., XXxiIv, 527-29. § See especially Chaps. xxiii-xxix. 
Scheffer, John D. ‘‘The idea of decline in literature and the fine 
arts in eighteenth-century England.’’ MP, xxxiv (1936), 155- 
78. 
A good article on an interesting and significant topic. 
Seott, Hugh Arthur. ‘‘London’s earliest public concerts.’’ Musical 
quarterly, xxm (1936), 446-57. 


Seott, Hugh Arthur. ‘‘London’s first concert room.’’ Music and 
letters, xv (1937), 379-90. 

Scott, J. F. ‘‘John Wallis as a historian of mathematies.’’ Annals 
of science, 1 (1936), 335-57. 

Sesmat, Augustin. Le systéme absolu classique et les mouvements 
réels. Etude historique et critique. Paris: Hermann, 1936. 


Pp. 691. 


Chapter v is on ‘‘Principes de la mécanique newtonienne.’’ This thesis ap- 
peared also as Actualités scientifiques et industrielles, nos. 479-485, 1937. 
Sewall, Richard B. ‘‘Rousseau’s first Discourse in England.” 


PMLA, un (1937), 908-11. 
Supplements Warner’s article; cf. PQ, xi, 111. 


Shepperson, Archibald Bolling. The novel in motley. A history of 
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the burlesque novel in English. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity press, 1936. Pp. viii + 301. 

Rev. by J. W. Beach in JEGP, xxxvi, 440-42; by M. Van Doren in Nation, 
Jan. 30, p. 136; by G. B. Newman in SRL, Jan. 23, p. 10; by W. L. Myers in 
Virginia quar, rev., XI, 296-97. 

As a history of burlesque fiction from Fielding to Thackeray this volume 
elaborates the extremes which satirists sought to correct with extremities. The 
author uses two terms, ‘‘ burlesque’’ and ‘‘ parody-burlesque,’’ and differentiates 
on the basis of particularity; his main purpose, however, is not one of subtle 
distinctions so much as the illustration of such vogues as those enjoyed by the 
Pamelan and Shandyan novels, the mock romances fathered by Don Quixote, the 
sentimental fictions and the doctrinaire, the Gothic and the historical tales. By 
means of liberal quotations and summaries and his own rather entertaining 
style Shepperson presents an interesting account of the numerous burlesques he 
has found. The chapter on Jane Austen stresses her artistic development from 
burlesque beginnings. The appendix, a list of burlesque stories from 1830 to 
1900, is a bibliographical contribution, but a list including all the burlesque 
fiction discussed in the book would have proved more convenient. 


Shirley, the Hon. Ralph. ‘‘ ‘Cruden’s Concordance’ (1737-1937).’’ 
Cornhill magazine, cLY1 (1937), 741-47. 


Shorr, Philip. ‘‘Sir John Freind (1675-1728) M.D., pioneer his- 
torian of medicine.’’ Jsis, xxvu (1937), 453-74. 


Silvette, Herbert. ‘‘The doctor on the stage: medicine and medical 
men in seventeenth century English drama.’’ Annals of med- 
ical history, vir (1936), 520-40; 1x (1937), 62-87, 174-88, 264- 
79, 371-94, 482-507. 


Sitwell, Sacheverell. Narrative pictures. A survey of English 
genre and its painters. With notes on the illustrations by Mi- 


chael Sevier. London: B. T. Batsford, 1937. Pp. vi + 122. 
Chapters on Hogarth and eighteenth century painters. 


Sloane, William. ‘‘A XVII-century Chaucer allusion.’’ N & Q, 
cLxxim (1937), 226. 


Smith, Alexander Brent. ‘‘Henry Pureell.’’ Music and letters, 
(1937), 162-68. 


Smith, David Nichol. Some observations on eighteenth century 
poetry. (Alexander lectures in English at the University of 
Toronto, 1937) London, New York: Oxford University press, 
1937. Pp. 81. 

Rey. in TLS, Jan. 15, 1938, pp. 33-34; by A. Humphries in Cambridge rev., 

LIX (1938), 256-57. § Three pleasant and thoughtful essays on ‘‘ Pope — poetic 

diction,’’ ‘* The heroic couplet — Johnson,’’ and ‘‘ Thomson — Burns.’’ 


Starnes, D. T.‘‘English dictionaries of the seventeenth century.’’ 

University of Texas studies in English, no. 17, 1937, p. 15-51. 

An important and penetrating study of early lexicography, including analysis 

of the ‘‘purposes of the dictionary makers, the audience for whom they work, 

the sources of information, the interrelationships of the English dictionaries, 
their debt to bilingual dictionaries, the development of a technique.’’ 


Stearns, Raymond Phineas. ‘‘Correspondence of John Woodbridge, 


Jr., and Richard Baxter.’’ New England quarterly, x (1937), 
557-83. 
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Stearns, Raymond Phineas. ‘‘The course of Capt. Edmond Halley 
in the year 1700.’’ Annals of science, 1 (1936), 294-301. 


Stroup, Thomas B. ‘‘Supernatural beings in Restoration drama.’’ 
Anglia, Lx1 (1937), 186-92. 

Struck, Wilhelm. Der Einfluss Jakob Bahmes auf die englische 
Iiteratur des 17. Jahrhunderts (Neue deutsche Forschungen, 
Bd. 69, Abteilung englische Philologie, Bd. 6) Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt, 1936. Pp. 262. 

Rev. by F. L. Taft in JEGP, xxxvi, 287-88; by 8. Hobhouse in Jour. of 

Friends’ hist. soc., Xxx (1936), 52-54. 

Tapp, Major W. H. ‘‘The art of James Banford, painter of Derby 
ceramics.’’ Connoisseur, xctx (1937), 76-80, 206-09. 


Taube, Mortimer. Causation, freedom and determinism. An at- 
tempt to solve the causal problem through a study of its origins 
in seventeenth-century philosophy. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1936. Pp. 262. 

Rev. by J. 8. in Studies: an Irish quar. rev., XXv1, 692-93. § Contains analysis 
of the ideas of Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, Leibniz, Hobbes, Locke, and 
Hume. 

Tucker, William John. ‘‘Irish masters of prose.’’ Catholic World, 
CXLIV (1937), 712-17. 

On Swift, Goldsmith, and Burke. 

Utter, Robert Palfrey, and Needham, Gwendolyn Bridges. Pamela’s 
daughters. New York: Maemillan, 1936. Pp. xiii + 512. 

Rev. by I. Paterson in HTB, Nov. 29, 1936, p. 10. § A study of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century heroines as exemplars of fashionable delicacy and virtue. 
The sources are dramas, novels, and works on morals and manners. The style 
is often coy. 

Venturi, Lionello. History of art criticism. Translated from the 
the Italian by Charles Marriott. New York: Dutton, 1936. Pp. 


xv + 345. 

Rev. Ls. Price-Jones in Burlington mag., LXx1, 102-03. § See chapters 5-7, 
‘*The baroque period,’’ ‘‘Illuminism and neoclassicism,’’ ‘‘Romanticism and 
the Middle Ages.’’ 

_ Vertue note books, Vol. 1v. The twenty-fourth volume of the Wal- 
pole Society, 1935-1936. Oxford: Walpole Society, 1936. Pp. 
xii + 197. 

Von Erdberg, Eleanor. Chinese influence in European garden 
structures. Edited by Bremer Whidden Pond. (Harvard land- 
seape architecture monographs, 1) Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity press, 1936. Pp. 221. 

Rev. by R.W.S. in Connoisseur, c, 162-63. 

Warner, James H. ‘‘Eighteenth-century English reactions to the 
Nouvelle Héloise.’?’ PMLA, um (1937), 803-19. 


Wasserman, Earl Reeves. ‘‘The scholarly origin of the Elizabethan 
revival.’’ ELH, tw (1937), 213-43. 


Wattie, Margaret. ‘‘Robert Hooke on his literary eontemporaries.”’ 
RES, xu (1937), 212-16. 
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Westrup, J. A. Purcell. (The master musicians) London: J. M. 
Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton, 1937. Pp. xi + 323. 

Rev. by A.G.M. in Downside rev., Lv, 283-84; by W. A. Chislett in Eng. rev., 
LXIV, 629-30; by E. Audra in EA, 1, 467-68; by C. H. Warren in Fortnightly, 
cxLvil, 629; by P. Bowdoin in HTB, May 9, p. 25; by E.W. in Music and 
letters, XVIII, 287-88; by B. Pattison in Scrutiny, vi, 106-09; by R. Aldrich in 
TBR, June 13, p. 4; by D. Hussey in Spectator, April 30, p. 814. 

Whitehorn, R. D. ‘‘Richard Baxter, Catholick.’’ Journal of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society of England, v1 (1937), 99-109. 

Wiles, Roy McKeen. ‘‘Prose fiction in English periodical publica- 
tions before 1750.’’ Harvard University summaries of theses, 
1935, 1937, pp. 289-92. 

Early letters of Robert Wodrow, 1698-1709. Edited from the manu- 
script in Edinburgh University Library, with notes and ex- 
tracts from the answers to these letters in the National Library 
of Scotland, by L. W. Sharp. (Publications of the Scottish 
History Society, Vol. xxiv) Edinburgh: University press, 1937. 
Pp. lvi + 332. 

Wright, Walter Francis. Sensibility in English prose fiction, 1760- 
1814: a reinterpretation. (Illinois studies in language and 
literature, Vol. xxu, nos. 3-4) Urbana: 1937. Pp. 158. 

Yamagiwa, Joseph K. ‘‘A Shakespeare allusion.’’ MLN, Lu 
(1937), 201-02. 

From A great historical, geographical and poetical dictionary (1694). 

Yost, Calvin Daniel, jr. The poetry of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A study in eighteenth century literary taste. University of 
Pennsylvania dissertation. Philadelphia: 1936. Pp. 147. 

Be by W. Graham in JEGP, xxxvi, 613-14; by C. L. Carlson in MP, xxxv, 

204-05. 

Yvon, Paul. Les crises de la morale et de la moralité dans Uhistoire 
de la civilisation et de la littérature des pays anglo-saxons. 


Paris: Boivin, 1937. Pp. 126. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 8, 1938, p. 25. § Originally appeared serially in Revue 
des cours et conférences, 1936-37. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 

Carritt, E. F. ‘‘Addison, Kant, and Wordsworth.’’ Essays and 
studies by members of the English Association. Vol. xxi, col- 
lected by Helen Darbishire, 1937. Pp. 26-36. 

Graham, Walter. ‘‘ Joseph Addison’s letters to Joshua Dawson.’’ 
PQ, xvi (1937), 97-104. 

Hamm, Victor M. ‘‘ Addison and the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion.’? MLN, tn (1937), 498-500. 

Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. ‘‘ Addison and some of his predecessors 
on ‘novelty.’ ’’ PMLA, um (1937), 1114-29. 


| Zeitvogel, Albert. Addisons Cato. Eine geschichtl. u. dramat. 


Quellenuntersuchung. Miinster diss. 1936. Pp. 65. 
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Jane Austen 


Austen-Leigh, Emma. Jane Austen and Steventon. London: Spot- 

tiswoode, Ballantyne, 1937. Pp. ix + 54. 
Rev. in TLS, June 19, p. 467. 

Bihler, Willi. Die ‘‘Erlebte Rede’’ im englischen Roman. Ihre 
Vorstufen und ihre Ausbildung im Werke Jane Austens. 
(Swiss studies in English, Band 4) Ziirich and Leipzig: Max 
Niehan, [1937]. Pp. 183. 

Rev. by L. Villard in EA, 1, 540-41. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Jane Austen’s text: authoritative manuscript 
corrections.’’ TLS, Feb. 13, 1937, p. 116. 

Notes, perhaps by Cassandra Austen, on Pride and prejudice and Persuasion. 

Haferkorn, Reinhard. ‘‘Zum Begriff des Sentimentalen: Bemerk- 
ungen zu Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility.’’ Englische 
Kultur in sprachwissenschaftlicher Deutung. Max Deutschbein 
zum 60. Geburtstage. Leipzig: Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 
1936. Pp. 109-20. 

Seymour, Beatrice Kean. Jane Austen: study for a portrait. Lon- 
don: Michael Joseph, 1937. Pp. 256. 

Rey. in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 873. 

Turpin, A. R. ‘‘Jane Austen: limitations or defects?’’ English 

review, LXIV (1937), 53-68. 


John Banks 


Tupper, Fred Salisbury. ‘‘John Banks: a study in the origins of 
the pathetic tragedy.’’ Harvard University summaries of 
theses, 1935, 1937, pp. 282-86. 


William Beckford 


Armour, Richard W. ‘‘The caliph of Fonthill.’’ Reading and col- 
lecting, 1 (1937), 9-10. 

Carter, John. ‘‘The Lausanne edition of Beckford’s Vathek.’’ In- 
brary, (1937), 369-94. 

Chapman, Guy. Beckford. London: Jonathan Cape, 1937. Pp. 
365 


Rev. in TLS, March 13, p. 185; by W. King in Criterion, xvi (1938), 367- 
69; by C. G. Stillman in 7B, May 9, p. 32; by R. Church in LM, xxxvi, 86; 
by M. Geismar in Nation, May 15, p. 568; by E. Johnson in New republic, 
Aug. 18, p. 55; by A. Cowie in SRL, May 29, p. 6; by J. Hayward in Spec- 
tator, March 12, p. 478; by L. Kronenberger in TBR, July 25, p. 2. 


Aphra Behn 


Mizener, Arthur. ‘‘Poems by Mrs. Behn.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 8, 
1937, p. 364. 


Edward Benlowes 


Jenkins, Harold. ‘‘A poct in chancery: Edward Benlowes.’’ MLR, 
xxx (1937), 382-93. 
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Jenkins, Harold. ‘‘Towards a biography of Edward Benlowes.’’ 
RES, xu (1936), 273-84. 


Niemeyer, Carl. ‘‘New light on Edward Benlowes.’’ RES, xu 
(1936), 31-41. 


George Berkeley 


Frondizi, Risieri. ‘‘Influencia de Descartes sobre el idealismo de 
Berkeley.’’ Descartes. Homenaje en el tercer centenario del 
‘*Diseurso del Metodo.’’ Buenos Aires: Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, 1937. 1, 329-40. ; 

Jessop, T. E. ‘‘Great thinkers: (xi) Bishop Berkeley.’’ Philos- 
ophy, xu (1937), 276-90. 

Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley: The Querist.’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. xuiv (1937), see. c, 
no. 3, pp. 75-98. 

Luce, A. A.‘‘Is there a Berkeleian philosophy?’’ Hermathena: a 
series of papers on literature, science, and philosophy by mem- 
bers of Trinity College, Dublin, No. u (1937), 184-210. 

Review-article on books by Wild and Hedenius. 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘Two sermons by Bishop Berkeley.’’ Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. xLtim (1936), see. c, no. 8, pp. 
271-90. 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘The unity of the Berkeleian philosophy.’’ Mind, 
XLVI (1937), 44-52, 180-90. 

Moorman, Mary C. ‘‘A dream of Bermuda, 1724-1732.’’ East and 
west review, 1 (1936), 306-15. 

Nikander, Viljo Kustaa. ‘‘Berkeley’s Seris.’’ Harvard University 
summaries of theses, 1935, 1937, pp. 346-49. 

The querist. Edited with an introduction by J. M. Hone. Dublin: 
Talbot press, 1935. Pp. 122. 

Stibler, Eugen. George Berkeley’s Auffassung und Wirkung tn 
der deutschen Philosophie bis Hegel. Tiibingen diss. 1935. Pp. 
102. 

Wild, John. ‘‘The unity of the Berkeleian philosophy. A reply to 
Mr. Luee.’’ Mind, xiv1 (1937), 454-64. 


Walliam Blake 


Alfassa, Paul. ‘‘L’Exposition Blake et Turner.’’ Revue de Paris, 
XLIv (1937), iii, 665-78. 

Gillet, Louis. ‘‘Un mystique anglais: William Blake.’’ Revue des 
deux mondes, (1937), 190-206. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. By William Blake. Reproduced in 
facsimile from the original ‘‘New Zealand’’ set made about 
1823-4, in the possession of Philip Hofer. With a note by 


Philip Hofer. New York: Dutton, 1937. Plates 21 +- pp. 9. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 25, p. 976; by H. R. Wackrill in LM, xxxvu (1938), 346. 
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The illustrations of William Blake for Thornton’s Virgil with the 
First Eclogue and the Imitation by Ambrose Philips. Introdue- 
tion by Geoffrey Keynes. London: Nonesuch press, 1937. Pp. 


38. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 25, p. 976. 


Larrabee, Stephen A. ° ‘‘John Gibson visits William Blake.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, April 3, 1937, p. 256. 

Lindsay, Jack. ‘‘Donne and Blake.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 24, 1937, 
p. 544. 

Nanavutty, Piloo. ‘‘ ‘Puzzling names’ in Blake.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
July 3, 1937, p. 496. Cf. Mark E. Perugini, ibid., July 10, p. 
512. 


Quinn, Kerker. ‘‘Blake and the new age.’’ Virginia quarterly re- 
view, xin (1937), 271-85. 

Schorer, Mark. ‘‘How the eighteenth century died to music.’’ 
Reading and collecting, 1 (1937), 7-8. 

Wackrill, H. R. The inscription over the gate. London: Peter 
Davies, 1937. Pp. 125. 

a in TLS, Dec. 25, p. 976; by R. A. Scott-James in LM, xxxvi (1938), 

Wahl, Jean. ‘‘Magie et romantisme: notes sur Novalis et Blake.”’ 
Hermes, Brussels, deuxiéme série, June, 1936, pp. 7-13. 


James Boswell 


Bennett, Charles H. ‘‘The Auchinleck entail.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 
27, 1937, p. 151. 

Esdaile, K. A. ‘‘A footnote to Boswell.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct. 23, 
1937, p. 783. 

Pearson, Hesketh, and Kingsmill, Hugh. Skye high. The record 
of a tour through Scotland in the wake of Samuel Johnson and 
James Boswell. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1937. Pp. 312. 

Rey. in TLS, Dee. 18, p. 958. 

Pottle, Frederick A. Boswell and the girl from Botany Bay. New 
York: Viking press, 1937. Pp. 56. 

Rev. by W. L. C. Carlton in HTB, Jan. 2, 1938, p. 3. § A beautifully printed 
and well-presented essay on Mary Bryant, who was befriended by Boswell after 
her remarkable escape from Australia. ; 

Pottle, Frederick A., with the assistance of Joseph Foladare, John 
P. Kirby and others. Index to the private papers of James 
Boswell from Malahide Castle in the collection of Lt. Colonel 
Ralph Heyward Isham. London and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity press, 1937. Pp. xx + 359. 

Rev. in HTB, August 1, p. 13. § A very useful aid to students of eighteenth 
century biography and literary history. 

Smith-Dampier, J. L. Who’s who in Boswell? Oxford: Shakes- 
peare Head press, 1935. Pp. xx ++ 366. 

Watts, Henry. ‘‘Boswell: was he a Catholic?’’ America, LVI, 
(1936), 186-87. 
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Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery 


The dramatic works of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery. Edited by 
William Smith Clark, II. 2 vols. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 


versity press, 1937. Pp. xv + 965. 

Rev. in TLS, July 17, p. 525; by 8S. C. Chew in HTB, May 9, p. 24; by G. 
Greene in Spectator, Aug. 27, p. 356. § This elaborate edition, the first com- 
plete collection of Boyle’s dramatic works, includes ten plays, with one (Zoro- 
astres) hitherto unpublished, another (The generall) printed from a new manu- 
script, a third (King Saul) now first assigned to Orrery, and the remaining 
seven re-edited and collated. These two large and well-printed volumes contain 
also a long historical preface, a critical preface, an editor’s preface to each 
play, explanatory and textual notes (at the end of the second volume), bib- 
liography of Orrery’s dramatic works, and a list of manuscripts. The noble 
playwright now has his monument. 


Tom Brown 
Boyce, Benjamin. ‘‘Tom Brown and Elia.’’ ELH, tv (1937), 147- 
50. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


Buchinger, Hans. Beitriége zur Erkenntnis des individuellen Mo- 
ments im Wortschatz der Religio Medici des Sir Thomas 
Browne. Kéonisberg diss. 1936. Pp. xi-+ 64. 

Finch, Jeremiah S. ‘‘ ‘Musaeum Clausum.’’’ Corr. in TLS, Nov. 
13, 1937, p. 871. 

Iseman, Joseph Seeman. A perfect sympathy: Charles Lamb and 
Sir Thomas Browne. (Harvard honors theses in English, no. 
10) Cambridge: Harvard University press, 1937. Pp. 90. 


John Bunyan 


Harrison, Frank Mott. ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Jan. 23, 1937, p. 60. Cf. corr. by W. Kent, ibid., Jan. 30, p. 76. 


Lindsay, Jack. John Bunyan, maker of myths. London: Methuen, 


1937. Pp. xiii + 271. Cf. eorr., TLS, Nov. 13, p. 871. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 23, p. 784; by F. A. Lea in Adelphi, xiv, 81-85; by R. 
Church in LM, xxxvu, 86-87; by B. Dobrée, in Spectator, Nov. 5, pp. 812-14. 


Edmund Burke 
Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘Burke’s birthday.’’ N & Q, cLxxu (1937), 441. 


Robert Burns 


‘Alexander Wood, surgeon and friend of Robert Burns.’’ Annals 
of medical history, rx (1937), 193-94. 


Burns chronicle and club directory. Second series, Vol. xu. Kilmar- 
nock: Burns Federation, 1937. Pp. 219. 

The current issue of this inexpensive annual contains facsimiles of the manu- 
script of ‘‘The Lass 0’ Ballochmyle’’ and of a letter regarding its composition, 
an article by B. R. Leftwich on ‘‘ Burns’s colleagues in the Excise, 1789-1796,’’ 
and a critical examination by J. C. Ewing into the Burns tradition in an article 
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on ‘‘Burns’s tour of Galloway in 1783 and the fable of the composition of 

Scots wha hae.’’ 

Crichton-Browne, Sir James. Burns from a new point of view. 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow: William Hodge, 1937. Pp. xv 
+ 130. 


Reprint of the title essay from 1926, with three new short articles on ‘‘ Burns 
and the drama,’’ ‘‘ Burns annotations,’’ and ‘‘ Jean Armour.’’ 


Ewing, J.C. ‘‘Illustrated bindings.’’ TLS, July 24, 1937, p. 548. 
On the 1831 edition of the Works. 


Ferguson, De Lancey. ‘‘ ‘The immortal memory. 
scholar, v (1936), 441-50. 

Ferguson, De Lanecey. ‘‘Some new Burns letters.’’ PMLA, 
(1936), 975-84. 

Fitzhugh, Robert T. ‘‘Burns’ Highland Mary.’’ PMLA, um (1937), 
829-34. 

Fitzhugh, Robert T.‘‘The composition of ‘Scots wha hae.’ ’’ MLN, 
LI (1936), 423-26. 

Heindel, R. H. ‘‘A_ letter of Robert Burns.’’ N & Q, cLxxm 
(1937), 152. 

Jeffery, Sydney. ‘‘W. Roseoe and Burns.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct. 2, 
1937, p. 715. 


> 


American 


Joseph Butler 


Beck, Lewis White. ‘‘A neglected aspect of Butler’s ethies.’’ 
Sophia, v (1937), 11-15. 

Leslie, A. H. ‘‘Butler’s Analogy: a chapter in the history of 
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xxx (1936), 129-37. 
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livre and The Female Tatler.’’ PQ, xvt (1937), 358-75. 

Regards Female tatler, written by a society of ladies, as product of the col- 
laboration of Mrs. Centlivre and Mandeville, writing on alternate days. 


Thomas Chatterton 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Chatterton, Coleridge and Bristol: ‘the 
sacred river.’ ’’ TLS, Aug. 21, 1937, p. 606. Cf. corr. by F. 
Wylie Sypher and Meyerstein, ibid., Aug. 28, p. 624. 
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II. James Hammond and others.’’ Corr. in 7'LS, July 24, 31, 
1937, pp. 544, 560. 


Some unpublished letters of Lord Chesterfield. With an introduc- 
tion by Sidney L. Gulick, jr. Berkeley: University of Cali- 


fornia press, 1937. Pp. 84. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 11, p. 943. § Twenty-five letters to the godson and a letter 
to Dayverdun, the godson’s tutor, containing a plan ‘‘which I wish you to fol- 
low in order to put the last touch to his education.’’ Sixteen of the letters be- 
long to the last year of the Earl’s life. 


William Cobbett 


Letters from William Cobbett to Edward Thornton written in the 
years 1797 to 1800. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
G. D. H. Cole. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity press, 1937. Pp. xlvi + 127. 
Rev. by M. C. Burkett in Cambridge rev., L1x, 156. § Twenty-three new let- 
ters to the secretary of the British Embassy in the United States. 


Jeremy Collier 


Anthony, Sister Rose. The Jeremy Collier stage controversy, 1698- 
1726. Milwaukee: Marquette University press, 1937. Pp. xv + 
328. 

Not. in TLS, Nov. 13, p. 873. 

Ressler, Kathleen. ‘‘Jeremy Collier’s essays.’’ Seventeenth cen- 
tury studies, second series. By members of the Graduate School, 
University of Cincinnati. Edited by Robert Shafer. Princeton: 
Princeton University press for the University of Cincinnati, 
1937. Pp. 179-285. 


A welcome corrective to the conventional estimate of the author of the Short 
view. 


William Collins 
(See also Thomas Gray) 


Ainsworth, Edward Gay, jr. Poor Collins. His life, his art, and 
his influence. Ithaca: Cornell University press; London: Mil- 
ford, 1937. Pp. x + 340. 

Rev. in TLS, April 3, p. 252; by G. Tillotson in MLR, xxx, 616-17; by 
R.S.C. in MP, xxxv, 106-07; by S. A. Coblentz in TBR, July 25, p. 10. 

After a preface which, with its limited critical vocabulary and its interminable 
acknowledgments, is almost a parody of the scholar’s preface, and a title 
which, on the first page of the text, is properly repudiated as calumny, so that 
the reader wonders why the author should elect to perpetuate it, Ainsworth sets 
competently if pedestrianly to work. The style is throughout inept; all the 
trite metaphors and faded purples reappear: ‘‘cull,’’ ‘‘wealth of material,’’ 
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‘‘gleaner in the field,’’ ‘‘life’s tumult’’; one ‘‘senses’’ too much and too 
often. In organization, the book is simple and solid; after a chapter narrat- 
ing Collins’ life, the remaining chapters of Section 1 consider the topics treated 
or referred to in the poems — nature, the arts, contemporary events—and survey 
his theory of poetry and his practice of the art; Section 1, misleadingly en- 
titled ‘‘Sources and Influences,’’ assembles parallel passages indicating Collins’ 
obligations to the classics, the Elizabethans, Milton, Pope, and the poet’s con- 
temporaries (chiefly Thomson and Warton); and Section m1 is a study of Col- 
lins’ reputation to the end of the Romantic Age, a useful survey which might, 
with profit, have been prolonged to the present. An appendix collects ‘‘ verbal 
echoes from Milton in the poetry of Collins,’’ that poet not having found place 
in the appendices to Raymond Havens’ Influence of Milton. The list contains 
much that is dubiously Miltonic; indeed, at its conclusion the compiler admits 
that ‘‘many words included .... are also the common property of Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans.’’ Like many works of exemplary scholarship, Poor Col- 
lins might be described as an anthology of annotated quotations and lends it- 
self more aptly to consultation than to consecutive reading. Indeed, the ma- 
terials would better have been disposed had Ainsworth brought out an edition 
of the poems including a prefixed Vita and introduction and a suffixed com- 
mentary of the poems, some of which have their undeniable obscurities. The 
parallel passages might, to advantage, be printed at the bottom of the poetic 
page, after the fashion employed by Pope, and other 18th century writers of 
‘*jmitations.’’ The study of Collins’ reputation, which would form the ap- 
pendix to such an edition, should be printed as a catena of citations with 
prefatory interpretation entirely in the compiler’s words. 

These strictures past, I have chiefly praise for the book. The misprints are 
commendably few; the facts, wherever I have checked them, are accurate; the 
index is elaborate. I miss a bibliography; but the notes show the author’s ac- 
quaintance with the researches of such contemporary Collinsians as McKillop, 
Woodhouse, and H. O. White, as well as with the critical observations of Lang- 
horne, Mrs. Barbauld, and Swinburne. In short, as a work of scholarship the 
book is reliable. It contains all the information the teacher or the critic needs, 
and forms the necessary companion to Bronson’s or Blunden’s or Lane Poole’s 
edition of the poems and to Garrod’s critical essay. 

The most significant part of the book concerns Collins’ ‘‘sources,’’ to which 
Ainsworth has given exhaustive attention; and, because Collins is an eminently 
livresque poet, the approach to him through his reading is the approach most 
profitable. The surprises in this analysis of sources are the paucity of Collins’ 
obligations to Spenser and the comparatively frequent borrowings from Pope, — 
borrowings not limited to Collins’ eclogues or the epistle to Hanmer. The 
chapter on Milton is at once the fullest and most valuable, and abundantly 
demonstrates that Collins’ devotion to Milton was as intense and central as 
one might infer from the eestatic tribute in the finale to ‘‘The Poetical Char- 
acter.’’ It is a distinction to be able to make a stronger case for the influence 
of Milton than does Havens; but Ainsworth succeeds. The influence was per- 
vasive, and it assumed many forms,—now structural, now thematic, now 
stylistic. It seems to me altogether likely that it was ‘‘Lycidas’’ which first 
aroused Collins’ interest in the Druids and the Hebrides, an interest later 
quickened by Thomson and, for the islands, satisfied by the books of Martin 
Martin. In the ‘‘Passions,’’ the poet intended, I have no doubt, to recall ‘‘Tl 
Penseroso’’ through the figure of Melancholy and ‘‘L’Allegro’’ through the 
figure of Cheerfulness. What marks Collins as an artist is the sensitive way in 
which he avoids the bald imitations employed by the younger Thomas Warton 
(e.g., in ‘Ode on the Approach of Summer’’): Collins always combines, 
adapts. ‘‘The phrases ‘upland Fallows gray’ and ‘Hamlets brown’ represent 
a transposition of two phrases in L’Allegro, ‘russet lawns and fallows gray’ 
and ‘upland hamlets’.’’ I am not convinced that the ‘‘Ode on the Poetical 
Character’’ is ‘‘fully and thoroughly Miltonie in substance, in imagery, and 
in diction’’; but the pages (141-4) which Ainsworth give to parallels repay 
analysis. In Collins’ painted backdrop for Milton, he undoubtedly had in 
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recollection Milton’s description of Eden (Paradise Lost, IV, 133); but, unlike 
Milton, Collins subordinates Eden to the steep wilderness leading up to it, mak- 
ing the wilderness more wild till it becomes a landscape limned by the savage 
‘‘pencil’’ of Salvator Rosa. Nor is the scene thus romantically heightened a 
typical setting for its figure: Collins has his own Milton, a creature of melan- 
choly, solitude, and ecstasy. A.W. 
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books is still well worth considering; there is a sophistication in his judgments 
which is not always apparent in Jones’s more detailed discussion. Neverthe- 
less, Jones has done an excellent and useful piece of work. He has ex- 
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The poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Harold Williams. 3 vols. 


Oxford: Clarendon press, 1937. Pp. xii, vii, vii + 1242. 

Rev. in HTB, Aug. 29, p. 17; in TLS, Aug. 21, pp. 597-98; by Rothschild in 
Cambridge rev., LIX, 147-48; by A. L. Rowse in Criterion, xviI (1938), 305-11; 
by M. J. MacManus in Dublin mag., xu, iv, 52-54; by S. Potter in LM, xxxvl, 
477-78; by H. Davis in MP, xxxv (1938), 335-38; by E. Wilson in New repub- 
lic, Dec. 8, pp. 138-39; by S. Leslie in Nineteenth century, cxxu, 495-96; by 
H. M. Jones in SRL, Sept. 18, p. 16; by W. A. Eddy in TBR, Dec. 26, p. 2. 

Mr. Williams has edited Swift’s poems with such thoroughness and scholarly 
competence that his edition may be regarded as certainly definitive. In the 
three handsome volumes before us Swift, the poet, at last has his garland and 
singing robes about him in proper form. Now that the canon of his verse has 
been purged of the apocrypha, and the poems printed in chronological order 
with adequate commentary, one can much better appraise Swift’s qualities as 
poet. The orderly reading of the poems, many of which are now for the first 
time properly dated, does much to illuminate the character of the man. 

Each poem is preceded by a headnote which cites and evaluates the various 
authorities for the text, discusses the date and, in all doubtful cases, the evi- 
dence for and against Swift’s authorship, and concisely states the occasion 
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which called for the poem. The text is printed from a single manuscript, first 
edition, or other early text, with due entry of variant readings from the other 
authorities. Often, however, one is left in doubt as to the reasons which gov- 
erned the editor’s choice of one authority rather than another to serve as basis 
for his text. It may well be that in many cases there were no adequate grounds 
for determining precedence, and that the choice as between a manuscript copy 
(in Stella’s hand, for example) and a first edition was of necessity an arbi- 
trary one. In spelling, punctuation, and the use of italics and capitals, each 
text conforms scrupulously to the chosen original. Many readers will doubtless 
be annoyed because they must look to the commentary at the bottom of the page 
to interpret the names which appear cryptically abbreviated with first and last 
letters and intervening dashes; but the principle of rigorous fidelity could hard- 
ly have permitted a different procedure. A tangle of square brackets would 
very seriously have marred the beauty of the page. 

Mr. Williams has done with excellent competence a task that very much need- 
ed to be done. Students of Swift, and of eighteenth-century England, are great- 
ly in his debt. R. K. R. 


Pons, E. ‘‘Du nouveau sur le ‘Journal a Stella.’ ’’ EA, 1 (1937), 
210-29. 

A study of the fragmentary MS. of the Journal leads Pons to believe that 
the defacement of the MS. is Swift’s own playful work and was done before 
the letters were ever sent to Stella. Reasons and methods in this play are speci- 
fied, and the ‘‘little language’’ comes in for some new interpretations. 


Pons, E. ‘‘Rabelais et Swift 4 propos du Lilliputien.’’ Mélanges 
offerts a M. Abel Lefranc. Paris: E. Droz, 1936. Pp. 219-28. 


Quintana, Ricardo. The mind and art of Jonathan Swift. London, 
New York: Oxford University press, 1936. Pp. xii + 398. Cf. 
PQ, 187. 

Rev. by A. L. Rowse in Criterion, xvi, 164-68; by C. Van Doren in HTB, 
Jan. 24, p. 4; by F. A. Barrett in LM, xxxv, 528; by G. Kitchin in MLR, 
XXXII (1938), 73-74; by L. A. Landa in MP, xxxv, 202-04; by H. Williams in 
RES, x11, 235-38; by W. T. Laprade in SAQ, xxxvi, 241-42; by J. Hayward in 
Spectator, Jan. 15, p. 91. 


Sitwell, Edith. J live under a black sun. A novel. London: Victor 


Gollanez, 1937. Pp. 400. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 2, p. 713; by C. Row in Life and letters to-day, xvu, 182- 
83; by P. M. Jack in TBR, Feb. 27, 1938, p. 21. § A novel about the Jonathan- 
Stella-Vanessa triangle, with changes in framework and detail and with the 
characters brought into the twentieth century. 


Teerink, H. A bibliography of the writings in prose and verse of 
Jonathan Swift, D.D. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1937. Pp. 


xi + 434. 

Rev. in TLS, March 20, p. 228; by M. J. MacManus in Dublin mag., xu, iii, 
55-56; by Rothschild (with additions and corrections) in Library, xvull, 224-28; 
by E. A. Baker in MLR, xxxu, 614-15; by H. Williams in RES, xt, 366-72. 

A comprehensive and detailed bibliography of Swift has long been one of 
the major needs of scholars in eighteenth-century literature. It is matter of 
very deep regret to find that in spite of Dr, Teerink’s ponderous and laborious 
volume this important work still remains to be done. A competently trained 
bibliographer who may undertake the task will, of course, find that his work has 
been to some extent lightened by Dr. Teerink’s collections; but he will need to 
reexamine every single volume for himself. In the meantime scholars must be 
content to use a very inadequate and unbelievably clumsy compilation. 

It would have been hard to devise a more inconvenient arrangement of the 
materials. The 1574 titles are disposed into six ‘‘sections.’’ Section I contains 
‘“eollected works,’’ ranging in date from 1710 to 1935. But the term ‘‘collected 
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works’’ is interpreted to include any publication which contains more than a 
single piece (except that the various editions of the volume containing A Tale 
of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, and The Mechanical Operation of the Spirit 
are recorded by themselves in Section 11). Thus, a volume containing three of 
Swift ’s sermons, or The Intelligencer of 1729, or a volume of Swift’s letters is 
entered under ‘‘collected works’’ along with the Miscellanies and the collected 
editions of Swift’s Works. Section m1 is devoted to Gulliver’s Travels. See- 
tions Iv and v are headed respectively ‘‘Separate Works’’ and ‘‘ Doubtful.’’ 
But some of the pieces entered in Section Iv are very doubtful; and many of 
those entered in Section v are certainly spurious. Dr. Teerink very rarely dis- 
cusses the soundness of an attribution; though he continues to insist that The 
History of John Bull is by Swift rather than by Arbuthnot. Section vi is de- 
voted to ‘‘ Biography and Criticism’’; but it is here that one finds imitations 
and parodies of Gulliver’s Travels, which might more reasonably have been in- 
cluded in Section m1. The user of the volume soon learns that he cannot hope to 
master the intricate jumble of entries. Only by constant use of the index can 
ore find one’s way at all. 
Dr. Teerink disarmingly confesses in his Preface that when he began his work 
he ‘‘had practically no experience of what a proper description of books means. ’’ 
Unfortunately he has never acquired this ‘‘experience.’’ A list of the particu- 
lars in which his descriptions fall short of what scientific bibliography considers 
‘*proper’’ would be a long one. Most serious is the lack of any information as 
to the physical construction of a volume. The preface warns us that the terms 
folio, quarto, octavo, ete., are to be understood to be merely indications of ap- 
proximate size and do not refer to the folding of the paper! On examination 
many of the items described as ‘‘8vo’’ (e.g., Nos. 764, 875, 970, 1075, 1081) 
turn out to be small quartos. Collations are by pages only. For eighteenth- 
century editions of Swift’s own writings— or at the very least for editions 
which appeared during his life-time — one has a right to expect a full collation 
by gatherings with due notice of cancellations and insets. Only very exception- 
ally is there any attempt to determine month and day of publication. 
It is distressing that so much industry should have been expended with such 
unsatisfactory results. R. K. R. 


James Thomson 


Kern, Jean B.‘‘The fate of James Thomson’s Edward and Elea- 
nora.’’ MLN, um (1937), 500-02. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘Two unpublished letters of Vanbrugh.’’ N 
& Q, cLxxm (1937), 128-29. 


George Walker 


MaeMullan, Hugh H. ‘‘The satire of Walker’s Vagabond on Rous- 
seau and Godwin.’’ PMLA, tm (1937), 215-29. 


Horace Walpole 


Finberg, Hilda F. ‘‘Radnor House, Twickenham: drawing by 

Samuel Seott.’’ Burlington magazine, 1 (1937), 168-71. 
On a drawing (which includes a prospect of Strawberry Hill) once the prop- 

erty of Horace Walpole. 

Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘Horace Walpole: two unpublished letters.’’ 
TLS, Sept. 11, 1937, p. 660. 

Select observations. Being a compendium of passages and opinions 
illustrative of men and manners: assembled by the Honourable 
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Horace Walpole. New Haven: Bibliographical press, 1937. 
Pp. 7. 

Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. ‘‘Horace Walpole in Kensington.”’ 
English, 1 (1937), 389-99. 

The Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspondence. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. Horace Walpole’s correspondence with the Rev. 
William Cole. Edited by W. S. Lewis and A. Dayle Wallace. 
2 vols. New Haven: Yale University press, 1937. Pp. lxii +- 


388, 464. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 30, pp. 789-90 (ef. corr., ibid., by S. Gaselee, Nov. 13, p. 
871, and reviewer, Nov. 20, p. 891); by H. S. Bennett in Cambridge rev., Ux 
(1938), 191-92; by S. C. Chew in HTB, Oct. 17, pp. 1-2; by J. W. Krutch in 
Nation, Dec. 11, p. 653; by L. Bacon in SRL, Nov. 20, p. 7; by J. Hayward in 
Spectator, Dee. 17, pp. 1111-12; by P. W. Wilson in TBR, Nov. 7, p. 3. 

Though Horace Walpole was playwright, novelist, poet, essayist, historian, 
iconographer, connoisseur, Member of Parliament, and wit, the ruling passion 
of this man of taste was his letters. And the quantity and quality of these let- 
ters make of him the annalist of his age. He chose his correspondents with care, 
for he was choosing a subject as well as a person; W. S. Lewis has seen that 
Walpole used each major correspondence as the channel for a special interest, 
and has wisely elected to follow chronology within the unit of a single cor- 
respondence. This procedure, it must be noted, is also imperative for practical 
reasons, such as the very large body of letters both to and from Walpole, the 
fact that new letters continue to come to light, and the special knowledge 
necessary for the annotation of a single correspondence. 

The initiation of a complete edition of Walpole’s correspondence becomes a 
scholarly event of tremendous importance. The editor of the Yale edition pro- 
poses a total of about fifty volumes to be issued during the next fifteen years. 
Lewis has spared no pains to collect the manuscripts or photostats of existing 
letters to and by Walpole: at present his gathering contains in the original or 
in reproduction about sixty-two hundred of the estimated total of seventy-two 
hundred letters which have survived in some form, and approximately four 
hundred letters by Walpole and sixteen hundred to him will be printed in en- 
tirety for the first time. The chief advantages which this edition will have 
over the Cunningham and the Toynbee editions are the organization by cor- 
respondence, the inclusion of letters to Walpole, the addition of many unpub- 
lished letters, the accurate text, and the detailed annotation. For the encyclo- 
pedie documentation (in itself sufficient reason for a new edition) Lewis is 
able to draw upon the resources of a great university library and of his own ex- 
ceptional collection. In the latter may be found, among other interesting items, 
such illustrative material as two-thirds of the located volumes in Walpole’s per- 
sonal library, many of them annotated; hundreds of letters to Sir Joseph Banks, 
George Selwyn, and Townshend; one quarter of the Grenville correspondence ; 
copies of Lady Mary Coke’s unpublished journals; Bentley’s designs and pre- 
liminary sketches for Strawberry Hill, Gray’s poems, and the Memoirs; dozens 
of water colors, family portraits, and Walpoleana — as substance for the com- 
ment after the mastery of ‘‘learning’s crabbed text.’’ Moreover, Lewis has in 
preparation various supplemental studies which will aid in the reconstruction 
of Walpole and his England —the iconography of Walpole; his library; his 
autobiography; the guests at Strawberry Hill; a bibliography of the detached 
pieces printed at the private press; and even Walpole’s greatest enemy, the 
gout. 

Lewis, his coadjutors, and the Yale University Press deserve the best co- 
operation of students, collectors, and librarians in such a magnificent undertak- 
ing. The two volumes just published, the correspondence between Walpole and 
the antiquary William Cole, give evidence of great editorial diligence. Only 
one hitherto unpublished letter by Walpole himself appears, but about three- 
quarters of the Cole letters are new. The notes are a thorough commentary, and 
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the excellent illustrations really illustrate. The next correspondence to appear 
will be that of Walpole and Mme. du Deffand in six volumes (probably in 
1938), to be followed by one volume containing the Walpole-Gray-West-Ashton 
correspondence and by two volumes of the Walpole-Montagu letters. 

Horace Walpole, the patron of fine printing, the master of the epistolary 
word, the chronicler of large and small, may rest secure of his proper fame. 


Tzaak Walton 


Bennett, R. E. ‘‘Walton’s use of Donne’s letters.’’ PQ, xu 
(1937), 30-34. 

Coon, Arthur M. ‘‘The family of Izaak Walton,’’ Corr. in TLS, 
May 15, 1937, p. 380. 

Coon, Arthur M. ‘‘Izaak Walton’s mother.’’ Corr. in TLS, Dee. 
25, 1937, p. 980. 

McElderry, B. R., jr. ‘‘Walton’s Iives and Gillman’s Life of 
Coleridge.’? PMLA, itu (1937), 412-22. 

Oliver, Peter. A new chronicle of the Compleat Angler. New York: 
Paisley press; London: Williams & Norgate, 1936. Pp. xv + 


301. 
Rev. in TLS, June 12, p. 452. 


Joseph Warton 


Trowbridge, Hoyt. ‘‘Joseph Warton on the imagination.’’ MP, 
xxxv (1937), 73-87. 


John Wesley 


Body, Alfred H. John Wesley and education. London: Epworth 
press, 1936. Pp. 168. 

Bowen, Marjorie. Wrestling Jacob. A study of the life of John 
Wesley and some members of the family. London: Heinemann, 
1937. Pp. x + 395. 

Rev. by R. Church in LM, xxxvit (1938), 349-50; by C. E. Vulliamy in 

Spectator, Nov. 26, p. 960. 

Greeves, Frederic. ‘‘John Wesley and divine guidance.’’ London 
quarterly and Holborn review, July, 1937, pp. 379-95. 

Harrison, G. Elsie. Haworth parsonage. A study of Wesley and 
the Brontés. London: Epworth press, 1937. Pp. 45. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 4, p. 642. : 

Harrison, G. Elsie. Son to Susanna. The private life of John 

Wesley. London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 1937. Pp. 354. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 16, p. 746; by R. Church in LM, xxxvir (1938), 349-50. 

Ingram, W. G. ‘‘John Wesley’s books.’’ Corr. in TLS, Aug. 14, 
1937, p. 592. Cf. corr., ibid., Sept. 18, p. 675. 

Joy, James Richard. John Wesley’s awakening. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: Methodist Book Concern, 1937. Pp. 128. 

Lee, Umphrey. John Wesley and modern religion. Nashville: 


Cokesbury press, 1936. Pp. xiii + 354. 
Rey. by W. W. Sweet in AHR, xu, 590; by A. W. Nagler in Church hist. 
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vi, 79-80; by J. H. Holmes in HTB, Oct. 4, 1936, p. 17; by G. C. Cell in Jour. 

of religion, xvi, 341-43; by A. C. Wyckoff in SRL, Aug. 7, p. 18; by R. Good- 

loe in Southwest rev., Xx11, 208-10. 

MacArthur, Kathleen Walker. The economic ethics of John Wes- 
ley. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Abingdon press, 1936. 
Pp. 166. 

Rev. a A. W. Nagler in Church hist., v1, 194-95. 

Piette, Maximin. John Wesley in the evolution of Protestantism. 
Translated by J. B. Howard. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1937. 
Pp. xviii + 569. 

Rev. by N.W.P. in Downside rev., LV, 567-71; by C. E. Vulliamy in Spectator, 
Nov. 26, p. 960. § Translation of the work issued twelve years ago. 
Shepherd, T. B. ‘‘John Wesley and Matthew Prior.’’ London 

quarterly and Holborn review, July, 1937, pp. 368-73. 


John Wilkes 


Bonno, G. ‘‘Lettre inédite d’un correspondant parisien de John 
Wilkes.’? RLC, xvm (1937), 712-14. 


Murray, Edward Croft. ‘‘Hogarth’s portrait of John Wilkes.’’ 
British Museum quarterly, x1 (1937), 132-35. 


John Wolcot 


Gale, Fred. R. ‘‘Peter Pindar and Canning.’’ N & Q, cLxxm 
(1937), 255-57. 


Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘A poem by John Wolcot.’’ NV & Q, cLxxm (1937), 
97-98. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


Four new letters of Mary Wollstonecraft and Helen M. Williams. 
Edited by Benjamin P. Kurtz and Carrie C. Autrey. Berkeley: 
University of California press, 1937. Pp. 82. 

Rev. in N § Q, cLxxi, 198; in TLS, Sept. 11, p. 658; by M. R. Adams in 
Amer. lit., 1X, 386-88; by L. Bacon in SRL, Jan. 15, 1938, p. 12; by C. Dean 
in TBR, Aug. 8, p. 8. 

Preedy, George R. This shining woman: Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin, 1759-1797. London: Collins, 1937. Pp. 324. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 20, p. 126; by C. B. Stillman in HTB, Sept. 12, p. 20 (Cf. 
corr., ibid., by D. B. Woolsey, Sept. 26, p. 18); by C. Dean in TBR, July 11, 
p- 6; by A. Cowie in SRL, July 10, p. 12. 


Sir Christopher Wren 


The fourteenth volume of the Wren Society. Engravings of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Part II of the building accounts for the 
years 1685-95. Oxford: Printed for the Wren Society at the 
University press, 1937. Pp. xxiii + 171, with 54 plates. 

Rev. in Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, xiv, 696; in 

TLS, April 10, p. 269. 

Summerson, John. ‘‘The tyranny of intellect: a study of the mind 
of Sir Christopher Wren, in relation to the thought of his 
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time.’’ Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
XLiv (1937), 373-90. 


Webb, Geoffrey. Wren. (Great lives series) London: Duckworth, 


1937. Pp. 144. | 
Rev. in Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, xiv, 956; in 
TLS, June 12, p. 441; by C. Hobhouse in Spectator, June 4, p. 1060. 


William Wycherley 


Seely, Frederick F. ‘‘The last eighteenth century performance of 
Wycherley’s The Country Wife.’’ PQ, xv1 (1937), 217-18. 
Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘William Wycheriey’s Miscellany Poems.’’ 

PQ, xvr (1937), 145-48. 


Edward Young 


Mutschmann, H. ‘‘Der Schliissel zu Youngs ‘Nachtgedanken.’ ”’ 
Englische Kultur in sprachwissenschaftlicher Deutung. Max 
Deutschbein zum 60. Geburtstage. Leipzig: Verlag von Quelle 
& Meyer, 1936. Pp. 101-08. 


V. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Artz, Frederick B. ‘‘Les débuts de 1’édueation technique en France 
(1500-1700).’’ Revue d’histoire moderne, xu (1937), 469-519. 

Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘Pour une ‘revaluation’ littéraire du 
siécle classique.’”’ Revue d’histoire littéraire de la 
France, xutv (1937), 1-15. 

Balet, Leo, and Gerhard, E. Die Verbiirgerlichung der deutschen 
Kunst, Literatur und Musik im 18. Jahrhundert. (Sammlung 
Musik-Wissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen, Bd. 18) Leipzig, 
Strassburg, Ziirich: Heitz, 1936. Pp. 508. 

Rey. by F. Benoit in Revue germanique, xxvul, 196; by W. Ziegenfuss in 
Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik wnd allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, XXx1, 74-76. 
Bartz, Karl. Louis XIV. Translated from the German by L. Marie 

Sieveking. London: Constable, 1937. Pp. vii + 346. 


de Beauvillé, Guillemette. Gasparo Gozzi, journaliste vénitien du 
dizx-huitiéme siécle. Paris: Lipschutz, 1937. Pp. 263. 

Rev. by P. Renucci in Revue des études italiennes, 1, 394-96. § Chap. vi: 

‘<Gozzi moraliste et imitateur d’Addison. ’’ 

Beck, Thor J. Northern antiquities in French learning and litera- 
ture (1755-1855). A study in preromantic ideas. Vol. 1. The 
Odin legend and the Oriental fascination. New York: Instl- 
tute of French studies, 1935. Pp. 362. 

Rev. by E. Haugen in Germanic rev., Xu, 139-40; by V. H. in Neophilologus, 

xx, 75; by P. Van Tieghem in RLC, xvu, 594-97. 

Brown, Harcourt. ‘‘The utilitarian motive in the age of Descartes.” 
Annals of science, 1 (1936), 182-92. 

Clayton, Vista. The prose poem in French literature of the eigh- 
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, teenth century. New York: Institute of French studies, 1936. 
Pp. xi-+ 248. 
h, Contains chapter on the influence of Ossian. 


Colleville, Maurice. La renaissance du lyrisme dans la poésie alle- 
mande au XVIITI® siécle (période préclassique). Paris: Li- 
brarie Henri Didier, [1936]. Pp. 671. 

With special reference to Giinther, Brockes, Haller, Hagedorn, Gleim, and Uz. 
if Crisafulli, Allesandro 8. ‘‘Parallels to ideas in the Lettres Per- 
sanes.’’ PMLA, um (1937), 773-77. 
Suggests possible influence of Malebranche, Leibniz, and Shaftesbury. 

Feugére, Anatole. ‘‘Le mouvement religieux dans la littérature 
du XVII° siécle.’’ Revue des cours et conférences, Xxxvu, i 
(1936) 10-21; iii (1937), 234-43; iv, 299-3808; vi, 533-46; viii, 
713-25 ; x, 115-30; xi, 236-48; xiii, 455-67; xv, 645-58; xvi, 721- 


* 30. 
LX Fidas-Justiniani, J.-E. ‘‘Discours sur la raison classique.’’ Revue 
le des cours et conférences, Xxxvul (1937), ix, 81-93; x, 177-89; 


xi, 277-87; xii, 872-84; xiv, 561-76; xv, 659-69. 

Gillies, A. ‘‘Herder’s essay on Shakespeare: ‘Das Herz der Unter- 
suchung.’ ’’ MLR, xxxn (1937), 262-80. 

Gillies, A. ‘‘Ludwig Tieck’s English studies at the University of 


Géttingen, 1792-1794.”’ JEGP, xxxvi (1937), 206-23. 

9. Giraud, Victor. ‘‘Catholicisme et romantisme. I. Les précurseurs.”’ 

™ Revue des deux mondes, XXx1x (1937), 580-613. 

la Gradenwitz, Peter. ‘‘Mid-eighteenth-century transformations of 
style.’’? Music and letters, xvi (1937), 265-75. 

on Hastings, Hester. Man and beast in French thought of the eigh- 

1g teenth century. (Johns Hopkins studies in Romanee literatures 

g, and languages, Vol. xxvi1) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins press, 
1936. Pp. 297. 

in Hazard, Paul. ‘‘Les origines philosophiques de l’homme de senti- 


ment.’’ Romanic review, (1937), 318-41. 
Kot, Stanislas. ‘‘Le mouvement antitrinitaire au XVI° et au XVII° , 
siécle.’’ Humanisme et Renaissance, 1v (1937), 16-58, 109-56. 


Léon, Paul L. ‘‘L’idée de volonté générale chez J.-J. Rousseau et 
i: ses antécédents historiques.’’ Archives de philosophie du droit 
et de sociologie juridique, v1 (1936), 148-200. 


Levin, Lawrence Meyer. The political doctrine of Montesquieu’s 
‘. Esprit des Lois: tts classical background. New York: Institute 
: of French studies, 1936. Pp. xiii + 359. 
. Rey. by E. Carcassonne in Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, xuiv, 283- 
” Louis-Jaray, Gabriel. ‘‘La maconnerie frangaise, 1’Angleterre et 
les Etats-Unis au XVIII* siécle.’’ Mercure de France, CCLXXxv1 
h- (1937), 316-29. 


McClelland, I. L. The origins of the Romantic movement in Spain. 
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(Studies in Hispanic literatures) Liverpool: Institute of His- 
panic studies, 1937. Pp. xii + 402. , 

Rey. in TLS, June 5, p. 425; by A. F. G. Bell in Bulletin of Spanish studies, 
xiv, 156-57; by J. T. Reid in Hispania, xx, 294-95; by N. B. Adams in His. 
panic rev., VI (1938), 80-82; by R. Hilton in MLR, xxxu, 643-45; by W. J. E. 
= Oxford mag., LVI, 100-01; by S. A. Stoudemide in Romanic rev., xxviu, 360- 
Marni, Archimede. Allegory in the French heroic poem of the 

seventeenth century. Princeton: University press for the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1936. Pp. 211. 

Rev. by F. J. Tanquerey in MLR, xxxu, 466-67. 

Miller, Minnie M. ‘‘The English people as portrayed in certain 
French journals, 1700-1760.’’ MP, xxxiv (1937), 365-76. 
‘‘Moliére among the heretics. The classic tradition in France.”’ 

Leading article in TLS, Jan. 9, 1937, pp. 17-18. 
Morrissey, Robert B. ‘‘A Jesuit ahead of his time.’’ Thought, xu 


(1937), 666-76. 
On Girolamo Saccheri (1667-1733), whose Euclides was the first non-Euclid- 


ean geometry. 

Pagés, G. ‘‘Histoire de France: fin des temps modernes (1660- 
1789).’’ Revue historique: bulletins critiques, cLXxx1 (1937), 
384-404. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE TIDY 


A note by Professor Urban T. Holmes in Philological Quarterly 
xvi, 65-7 (January, 1937), equates Chaucer’s ‘tydif’ with Dray- 
ton’s ‘tydie,’ traces the etymology to a Latin adjective* tytivus de- 
rived from tutw, and identifies both ‘tydif’ and ‘tydie’ with the 
little brown owl. I have nothing to say about the etymology or 
meaning of Chaucer’s word,’ and am chiefly concerned to show that 
whatever bird Drayton’s ‘tydie’ may be it is not likely to be the 
brown owl. 

It is worth recalling the context in which the bird is mentioned 
in Poly-Olbion (xiii. 79). Drayton, after making like his master 
Spenser before him ‘many a borde and many a bay,’ arrives at last 
in his native Warwickshire. To mark his pleasure he recalls the 
notes that may be heard in a Warwickshire wood at earliest dawn 
on a spring morning, and he mentions in turn the throstle, the 
‘woosell’ (ring-ouzel?), the merle (blackbird), the nightingale, the 
linnet, the wood-lark, the red-sparrow (ecrimson-headed finch ?), the 
nope (bullfinch), the red-breast, the wren, the yellow-pate (yellow- 
hammer), the goldfinrh, the ‘tydy,’ the heeco (woodpecker), and 
the jay. 

Mr. Holmes warns us not to take too seriously Drayton’s praise 
of the tidy’s ‘‘delicate’’ notes, and it is true that to a bird-lover the 
tunes of all birds are grateful. Moreover, ears differ: from the 
quotations given under ‘‘whitethroat’’ in the NED it appears that 
this bird’s voice was to Gilbert White (like the diction and num- 
bers in Lycidas to Johnson) ‘‘harsh and displeasing,’’ while to 
Cobbett it was ‘‘sweet and soft.’’ But when we have noted these 
things and noted too with some surprise that Drayton ineludes in 
his list of song-birds ‘‘The laughing Heceo, then the counterfetting 
Jay,’’ let us also note that the heeco and the jay come last in a long 


1The NED, s.v. tidife, gives: ‘‘ Name of some small bird. (Swainson, after 
Skinner, suggests the Blue titmouse).’’ It may be observed that Swainson 
(Provincial Names and Folk Lore of British Birds, 1885) adds to Skinner 
(Etymologicon Lingue Anglicane, 1671) the statement that ‘tidife’, like such 
local names as gaup, tinnock, pednpaly or pridden pral, and pinchem, is an 
attempt to imitate the ‘‘loud chirping cry ... shrill and often repeated’’ of 
the titmouse. 
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list, and that in the preceding line—‘‘The tydie for her notes as 
delicate as they’’—the ‘tydie’ is ranked as a songster, as the hecco 
and the jay are not, with all the birds which have gone before. It 
is not easy to think of the little brown owl in their company. 

There is another reference to the tidy, which if it does not enable 
us to identify the bird helps us to say a little more precisely what 
it was not. In Thomas Howell’s The Arbor of Amitie (1568) is 
printed on E5 verso and E6 a poem with the title ‘‘The Louer whose 
loue begonne in time of spring, declares howe natures force then 
workes in euery thing.’? The poem has been reprinted in A. B. 
Grosart’s edition of Howell’s poems (Occasional Issues of Unique 
or Very Rare Books, 1879, vin, 76-7), but I am quoting from the 
Bodleian copy. 


All things on earth doe much reioyce, 
In sweete returne of pleasant spring, 
The birds declare by their shrill voice, 
When ioyfully they sit and sing, 
What pleasure great they take and finde, 
Without anoy of storme or winde. 


The nightingale then steps in place, 
Whose cunning tunes exceede the rest: 
The slaundrous birde eke showes hir face, 
In euery nooke as bolde as best.2 
The creking Crow and carrion Kight, 
Not passe the spring without delight. 


The Dooues which Venus birds men call, 

And other fowle of lande and lake, 

Full well doe knowe the time is fall, 

Wherein eche thing, doth wishe a make, 
Wherefore as nature them doth binde, 
Eche one a Feere fayles not to finde. 


The Robine small, and peeping Wren, 

The Tidie trim, and Titmus eeke, 

Full fast themselues, doe couple then, 

And spares no sporte that doth them leeke. 
The Sparrow hops from spray to spray, 
Where he with Hen hath pleasant play. 


In two more stanzas the poet mentions the joy of beasts and 
‘‘wormes’’ at the approach of spring, and asks why his mistress 
fears to follow ‘‘natures lawe.’’ 

The company the tidy finds himself in in Howell’s stanza is a 
company of small, harmless, familiar birds, and a bird of like char- 
acter fits well into the context of Drayton’s poem. What this bird 
is I cannot say. It cannot be the titmouse, one of the suggestions 


2The cuckoo, I suppose. 
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in the note on ‘tidy’ in Nares’ Glossary, for tidy and titmouse are 
mentioned by Howell in the same line. It may be the golden-crested 
wren, as is also suggested in Nares, for the wren mentioned in 
Howell is the common wren. But as such small and common birds 
as the chaffinch, the wheatear, and the whitethroat may also compete 
for the name of tidy, it does not seem profitable to pursue these 
speculations further. 

But it is perhaps worth ealling the attention of philologists to 
the possibility that ‘tidy’ is connected with the dialect word ‘tiddy’ 
meaning ‘very small, tiny.’ It appears from the EDD that ‘tiddy’ 
is known and used all over England and that in the North the form 
‘tidy’ is found.* Because the birds are ‘tiddy’ the wren in Essex 
and the West Country is known as the ‘tidley,’ or the ‘tiddy-wren,’ 
and the golden crested wren as the ‘tidley goldfinch’; in Somerset 
the tom-tit (Blue Titmouse) is the ‘tidley’; and in Worcestershire 
the whitethroat is called the ‘tiddy-whitethroat.’ If this derivation 
is right, it is of course possible that Drayton of Warwickshire and 
Howell (apparently) of Somerset were referring to two different 
birds with this in common, that they were small, innocent, familiar 
birds of the English countryside. 


The University of London F. P. Witson 


RABELAIS AND THE FIGURE OF MAN AS INVERTED TREE 


In a brief but discerning article,’ Irving Linn recently made some 

suggestions on the source of Swift’s figure of man as an inverted 
tree in ‘‘A Meditation upon a Broomstick.’ Disregarding the 
14th century Prick of Conscience (vv. 672-687) as a source—a 
piece not available in print until 1863—Linn states: ‘‘. . . But 
through whatever medium this figure of man may have come, there 
is no question that it derived originally from the De Contemptu 
Mundi of Pope Innocent III (+1216).’” 
We are advised by the author, however, that there is no conclusive 
evidence which establishes Swift’s direct acquaintance with De 
Contemptu Mundi. 

With lack of such evidence, and in view of the generally conceded 


3See also F. Grase, Provincial Glossary, 2nd ed., 1790: ‘‘Tmy Small. North.’’ 

1Irving Linn, ‘‘Dean Swift, Pope Innocent, and Oliver Wendell Holmes,’’ 
Philological Quarterly, XVI (1937), 317-320. 

2Jonathan Swift, Prose Works, London, 1911, 1, 333-334. 


8Linn, loc. cit., p. 319. 
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indebtedness of Swift to Rabelais,‘ it would seem plausible to refer 
Swift’s immediate pattern of man as inverted tree to the 15th cen- 
tury French satirist who used the figure in the Fourth Book of 
Pantagruel where he rehearses with elaborations an old apologue. 
Linn does not mention this similarity. 

The passage in Rabelais’ narrative containing the figure follows 
(Pantagruel is describing Amodunt and Discordance, children of 
Antiphysis and Tellumon) : 

Yet (as you know that apes esteem their young the handsomest in the world) 
Antiphysis extolled her offspring and strove to prove that their shape was hand- 
somer and neater than that of the children of Physis; saying that thus to have 
spherical heads and feet, and walk in a circular manner whirling round, had 
something in it of the divine power, which makes all beings eternally turn in 
that fashion; and that to have our feet uppermost and the head below them, 
was to imitate the Creator of the universe, the hair being like the roots and the 
legs like the branches of man, for trees are better planted by their roots than 
they could be by their branches. By this demonstration she implied that her 


children were much more to be praised for being like a standing tree, than those 
of Physis, that made the figure of a tree upside down. . .5 


We present enough of Swift’s essay to bring the parallel directly 
before our readers. After an apostrophe to the broomstick, ‘‘in- 
gloriously lying in a neglected corner’’—having been previously in 
the forest—Swift writes: 

... *tis now at best, but the reverse of what it was, a tree turned upside down, 
the branches in the earth and the roots in the air. .. 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem of a tree standing on 
its head; and pray what is man, but a topsyturvy creature . . . his head where 
his heels should be, groveling on the earth... 

Though we may not dogmatize, if Rabelais was not the original 
source for Swift’s use of this ingenious figure, it may safely be con- 
jectured that the passage in Pantagruel referred to supplied a 
steady stepping-stone from Pope Innocent’s De Contemptu Mundi, 
or some yet older prototype, to ‘‘A Meditation upon a Broomstick.’’ 
In any ease, the passage in Rabelais is too arresting to be disregard- 


ed in connection with Swift’s essay. 
Grace P, SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


4Various references in standard biographies of Swift. Cf. especially Wil- 
liam A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels, A Critical Study, Princeton, 1923, pp. 57-70. 

5From the Urquhart-Le Motteux Translation of the Works of Francis 
Rabelais. Albert J. Nock and Catherine Rose Wilson, eds, 1931, 0, 693-694. 
The excerpt is from the Fourth Book, Chapter 32. The Fifth Book contains an 
echo of the passage. The italics are mine. 
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THE PORTRAITS IN TROILUS AND CRISEYDE 


The fifth book of Chauecer’s Troilus and Criseyde contains three 
formal descriptions of Diomedes, Criseyde, and Troilus.? Striking- 
ly unexpected and irrelevant to the action, they interrupt an ae- 
count of the arrival of the heroine at the Greek camp and impede 
the flow of the narrative. 

These sketches, formalized in arrangement and concentrated upon 

' the physical aspects of personal appearance, are a well known type 
of medieval decorative artistry called the portrait or effictio, which 
was authorized by the medieval rhetoricians and was employed 

' widely by medieval poets in every genre of verse composition.” They 

are the result of rhetorical theory, and provide a slight evidence of 

Chaucer’s indebtedness to formal artistry. 

The traditional motive in medieval verse and rhetorical manuals 
for using the portrait was the creation of an elaborate poetic ampli- 
fication. Even though it was a non-organic artistic entity, poets 
never employed it in unexpected places. Descriptions of men and 
women were given when they first appeared in the action of a story, 
or when an account of their beauty could explain the attraction of 
one character for another. Although purely artificial in effect, the 
verse portrait was used with a certain dramatie and psychological 
propriety. 

These Chauceri-n portraits oceur as the story reaches its climax. 
Criseyde has said goodbye to Troilus, has promised to return after 
a few days, and has arrived at the Greek camp in the company of 
Diomedes. At this point, Chaucer stops his.narrative abruptly and 
inserts the three portraits. They serve no dramatie purpose here, 
except unnecessary dilation of the plet, and form a curious obstrue- 
tion in the speed of the action. With the crisis approaching, ac- 
counts of personal appearance neither add to the characterization 
which has been already established, nor do they correspond to any 
of the traditional uses of verse portraiture in medieval poetry. No 
satisfactory reason has been offered or even suzgested which reveals 
the author’s motive. The only adequate explanation arises from a 
consideration of the traditional stylistic elements of the source ma- 
terial. One aspect of the well known origins of the story suggests 
some relevant remarks. 


1Troilus and Criseyde, V :799-840. 

2A study of the origin, theory, and use of the portrait in medieval poetry has 
been made by the present writer, Chaucer and Medieval Verse Portraiture (un- 
published Ph.D. thesis in Yale University Library) from which this study has 
been drawn. 
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Behind these portraits, there is a legendary but authoritative 


_ story concerning the siege of Troy. It had its origin in the sixth 


century Latin prose account of Dares Phrygius, and survived in so 
many medieval versions that it formed a distinct historical tradi- 
tion.? These works are examples of the romance. They are more 
than mere chivalric tales, however, for they spring from Latin his- 
torical prose, and preserve the essential epic qualities of versified 
history. We can eall them historical romances, realizing that 
greater emphasis should be placed upon the element of history than 
on the amorous incidents. One stylistic element persists in the sue- 
cessive adaptations, a series of catalogues of the Greek and Trojan 
heroes and heroines, including portraits of Troilus, Criseyde, and 
Diomedes. It is from this series of portraits that the Chaucerian 
trio ultimately derives, and in the light of which we must interpret 
Chaucer’s artistie methods. 

Since a series of portraits is present in all medievalized accounts 
of the fall of Troy, it is only natural that Chaucer should pay 
tribute to the tradition. As his story emphasized the personal affairs 
of several of the characters, and did not stress the broad national 
and epic sweep of the conflict, to have included the entire series 
would have been most inept. Chaucer preserves only three por- 
traits, but by incorporating them into his work as a series, rather 
than as isolated units, indicates in a fragmentary fashion his ae- 
knowledgment of the importance of this traditional element of the 
Troy story. The love tale is thus given one of the stylistic qualities 
characteristic of the more historical treatments of the theme. If we 
examine the conditions surrounding the composition of the poem, 
we shall understand how this oecurred. 

Chaucer took the latter portion of his plot, not from any of the 


8The fellowing works form this tradition and contain a series of portraits. 
Dares Phrygius, De Excidio Troiae Historia, edited by F. Meister (Leipzig: 
1873), pp. 14-17, pars. 12-14. An excellent source study of this is N. E, Griffin, 
Dares and Dictys (Baltimore: 1907). Dares survived in an eighth century 
abbreviation, the Chronicle of Frédégaire, edited by G. Paris, ‘‘ Historia Daretis 
Frigii de Origine de Francorum’’ in Romania, 11, 129-144. It was elaborated 
in French verse of the twelfth century in Benoit de Sainte-Maure, Le Roman 
de Troie, edited by L. Constans in SATF (Paris: 1904), 1, 264-592: 5119-5576. 
This was translated into Latin prose in the thirteenth century by Guido de 
Columnis, [istoria Destructionis Troiae, edited by N. E. Griffin (The Medieval 
Academy of America: 1936), pp. 83-87, which in turn was rendered into Eng- 
lish alliterative verse in the fourteenth century in The ‘‘ Gest Hystoriale’’ of 
the Destruction of Troy, edited by G. A. Panton and D. Donaldson in EETS, 
O.S., XXXIX, 121-130: 3741-4017. In the twelfth century, Dares was amplified 
in Latin hexameters by Joseph of Exeter, De Bello Trojano in The Delphin 
Classics (London: 1825), Iv 40-192. 
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famous historical romances, but from a more highly derivative 
version of the Dares account, Boceaccio’s Italian poem, Jl Filostrato, 
which is focused upon the courtship of Troilus and Criseyde and 
the desertion episode. Boceaccio turned the historical romance into 
a personal and domestie story, and it was from this that Chaucer 
developed his tragedy. The long series of catalogues of the warriors 
were an essential part of the historical versions for they intensified 
the general martial color and picturesqueness. They were an un- 
necessary element in a private love affair of two people who acci- 
dentally happened to be present at the siege of Troy. Boccaccio 
quite correctly omitted the series which would not be needed in his 
story, and thus there is no authority in the Filostrato for Chaucer’s 
three portraits. Boccaccio, at approximately this point, did give a 
slight portrait of Diomedes,* but there is no suggestion of personal 
description of either Troilus or Criseyde. 

The portrait, however, is explained very simply. Diomedes enters 
late in the action. There is no opportunity to build up his character 
gradually throughout the narrative, for he is not needed until the 
end of the story. He must be characterized briefly and rapidly, so 
that the speed of the narrative will not be retarded. In order to 
familiarize the reader with a new personage without breaking the 
suspense of the plot, Boccaccio relies upon the conventional rhetor- 
ical portrait which tersely indicates appearance. He does not, how- 
ever, balance it with descriptions of Troilus and Criseyde, for these 
characters have been established previously and further representa- 
tion is unnecessary. 

The portraits of Troilus and Criseyde were drawn from the more 
traditional sources and a comparison of the Chaucerian details with 
those listed by other writers reveals a certain amount of common 
material. The greatest amount of factual borrowing is taken from 
the twelfth century Latin hexameter De Bello Trojano of Joseph 
of Exeter.° This account belongs to the great medieval tradition of 

4The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio. A Translation with Parallel Text, by 
N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick (Philadelphia: 1929), p. 424, vw1:33. ‘‘Egli 
era grande e bel della persona, / Giovane fresco e piacevole assai / E forte e 
fier siccome si ragiona, / E parlante quant’altro Greco mai, / E ad amor la 
natura aveva prona.’’ 

5R. K. Root, ‘‘Chaucer’s Dares’’ in Mod. Phil., xv, 1-22. Prof. Root also 
gives an exposition of the same material in the annotation to his edition of the 
poem, The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, edited by R. K. Root (Princeton: 
1926), pp. 541-545. These conclusions are upheld by H. M. Cummings, The 
Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to the Italian Works of Boccaccio, Unwersity 


of Cincinnati Studies, x, prt 2, p. 80. An inconclusive theory of the origin of this 
material in another source is given by G. L. Hamilton, The Indebtedness of 
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the Troy story. Chaucer’s adaptation of these details shows that 
he wished by employing even a fragment of the series of portraits 
to give his version one of the elements characteristic of the historical 
romances. He used as his avenue of insertion the one effictio of 
Diomedes which occurs late in the Filostrato. 

The artistic purpose and achievement are thus somewhat con- 
fused. The story partially resembles the traditional form in hav- 
ing a fragment of the series of portraits. This is done at a point 
provided by Boccaccio, although three portraits are not logically 
acceptable. Even though Chaucer gains his one effect, he creates 
an artistic disturbance in having two superfluous portraits of per- 
sonages who have been characterized previously. Chaucer’s motive 
is most conservative, and he seems so eager to keep within the 
stylistic tradition, that he produces a dramatic ineptitude. The 
portraits are useless from an organic point of view. They gain 
meaning only as an attempt on the author’s part to medievalize in 
style a tale which he drew from traditional literature and complete- 
ly changed in purpose, intensity, and effect. They are an after- 
thought by which Chaucer seeks to force his new creation into a 
conventional format. 


University of Minnesota Louis A. HASELMAYER, JR. 


KEATS AND SPENSER 


From 1812 it is known that Keats was ecstatic over Spenser. 
Allusion, imitation, mention, quotation, and reference abound; and 
there is a sonnet to him. Of one probable indebtedness or influence 
I have seen no hint. The concluding verses of the following Ode— 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new! 


seem to stem from ‘‘The Ruines of Time,’’ Il. 337-343, referring to 
Sidney— 


Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde to Guido delle Colonne’s Historia Trojana (New 
York, 1903), pp. 78-82; 115-116; 138. 

1Horace E. Scudder, ed., The Complete Poetical Works and Letters of John 
Keats (Boston, 1899), p. 125. 
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So there thou livest, singing evermore, 

And here thou livest, being ever song 

Of us, which living loved thee afore, 

And now thee worship, mongst that blessed throng 
Of heavenlie poets and heroes strong. 

So thou both here and there immortall art, 

And everie where through excellent desart.? 


The University of Tennessee CHARLES BELL BURKE 


2R. E. Neil Dodge, ed., The Complete Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser 
(Boston, 1908), p. 64. 
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